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GEORGE GROTE. 


EORGE GROTE, the author of the “History of Greece,” which | ter purpose. Grote had imbibed at school a passionate fondness for 
the London Saturday Review calls “ the most masterly narrative ' the study of Greek literature. His predilection was not confined to 


of ancient history since 
Gibbon wrote his ‘ De- 
cline and Fall,’” was 
born at Clay Hill, near 
Berkenham, county of 
Kent, not far from 
London, in 1794, his 
father having been at 
the head of the bank- 
ing firm which Ais fa- 
ther founded in the 
early half of the last 
century. But the sub- 
ject of our sketch was 
not, as his father was, 
a university-graduate. 
The family was of 
German _ extraction. 
Young Grote received 
no more finished ed- 
ucation than that af- 
forded by the Charter- 
house, where he spent 
several years, except- 
ing that he studied at 
home for a short time 
under the guidance of 
private tutors. At six- 
teen, when his con- 
temporaries were just 
entering at Oxford and 
Cambridge, he was in- 
troduced as a clerk 
into his father’s count- 
ing-room. His father 
was wealthy, and it was 
hecessary for young 
Grote to acquire the 
Tudiments of business ; 
80 early an introduc- 
tion to the counting- 
house was intended to 
familiarize him with 
the routine at an im- 
Pressible age, while he 
had the advantages of 
& proprietor’s son in 


the alluring fables of 
the gods and goddess- 
es, their interpositions 
in the affairs of mor- 
tals, and their own ro- 
mances among the 
clouds, but extended 
to the study of the 
schools of Greek phil- 
osophy, the Doric 
finish and directness 
of the Greek codes, 
and the moral ideas 
and habits of the Greek 
people. He became not 
less familiar with Ly- 
curgus, Plato, Socra- 
tes, and Herodotus, 
than with Homer and 
Aristophanes. The 
fruits of this catholic 
range of study have 
long been partaken by 
the world of readers 
who are wise enough 
to read what instructs 
as well as what pleas- 
es. For many years 
after his entrance into 
“ the house” asa clerk 
he pursued with the 
steadfastness of an 
enthusiast, whose zeal 
reaches the high plane 
of a thirst for knowl- 
edge, this branch of 
learning, until at last 
he conceived the idea 
of giving the world the 
benefit of the result. 
In 1820 he married 
Miss Harriet Lewin, 
a lady belonging to a 
family of the ancient 
Kentish gentry, and 
who herself possessed 
literary accomplish- 


not being too strictly confined to his desk. The time which might | ments, as her “Life of Ary Scheffer” betrays. Three years after 
have been spent in the gay distractions of the town was used to bet- | he began to set about the great literary work of his life by gath- 
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ering the materials and elaborating a plan for a history of Greece. 
The original design was to fill a much less ambitious vacant’ place 
in English literature than the final result of his labors accom- 
plished. There was then no history of Greece written in a popular 
style and full enough to engage popular interest. His purpose atfirst 
was to Write such a history, probably within the compass of two or 
three volumes. He wisely went about his work leisurely and with de- 
liberation. Abowt*the same time brilliant young Thiers, not content 
so to “bide his time,” ‘wad rushing volume after volume of his 
“French Revolution "through the press at Paris, producing, indeed, 
a sparkling narrative of a romantic era, but failing to impart to it the 
“ quality which would wear well,” which long and well-digested read- 
ing alone can give to an historical work. Grote preferred, with true 
English phlegm and patience, that his history should be like Dame 
Primrose’s gown. 

An interval of twenty-three years elapsed between the formation 
of his design andthe appearance of his first volume. 

Whether the examples of some of the great commonwealths of 
antiquity which" he perused had instilled liberal precepts into his mind, 
or whether he had caught the traditional liberalism of the London 
merchants in the city, he early became an ardent friend of the cause 
of political reform. With his banking and history-reading he also 
took a keen interest in the public affairs of the day, keeping well up 
in the parliamentary debates, digesting party annals, and reading the 
political philosophers. His first appearance as a public advocate of 
the advanced Whig ideas was in in the memorable crisis of 1830-’31, 
when England was stirred as she had not been since the Revolution 
by the shock of conflict between those who opened the sluices to and 
those who desperately resisted the popular current. The Tories, led 
by Wellington and Eldon, and abetted by the arch-Tory King George 
IV., had, by every expedient of misused power and crafty manceuvring, 
postponed electoral reform for a quarter of a century. The victory 
over Napoleon had given this party a great prestige; the influence of 
the court, then still not contemptible, was thrown on their side. But 
the Reform Whigs had slowly gathered strength, while the Tories, 
spoiled by long tenure of power, broke out into dissension. Canning 
was their link of ostensible union, and he died ; George IV. was their 
obstinate protector, and he also died. Then the Whigs—in 1830— 
assaulted their enemy with the enthusiasm inspired by a hope of near 
success, and by the unbroken front which their lines presented. The 
Grey Reform Bill was introduced into the House of Commons, was 
passed, was thrown out by the Lords. There was a general election, 
in which the Whigs triumphed; the bill was again passed by the 
Commons, and now was thrust upon the Lords with the resistless 
threat that revolution would be the result of their refusal to make it 
a law. 

Grote entered zealously into the political field as an advocate of 
the bill, and addressed some excited public meetings in the city of 
London, with a success which won him immediate reputation as a 
speaker and as a politician. Parliament having been dissolved in 
1832, he became a Radical candidate in the city, and was elected to 
the “ reformed” House of Commons, in which the Tories, who had 
lorded it over England, with little intermission, for nearly half a cen- 
tury, found themselves composing a feeble minority of one hundred 
and fifty. It was a glorious era in which to begin’ a political career. 
Grote soon assumed a high position as a trained thinker and vigorous 
speaker, being constant in his attendance upon the sessions, and often 
speaking on the great questions which crowded upon the attention of 
the triumphant party which had promised so much to the nation. 
Many of these promises were actually fulfilled; for the Whigs were 
new to power, and had not lost their enthusiasm in their principles by 
the enervating effects of its long exercise. 

He was elected to three successive Parliaments, his tenure of his 
seat as one of the representatives of the city extending over nine 
years—between 1832 and 1841. His fame as a legislator rests mainly 
on his early and earnest championship of the ballot. Nearly forty 
years have elapsed since he began to advocate this system as one of 
the great cures for political corruption, and it is not yet operative in 
England. The principal ground upon which he urged its necessity 
was, that it would be an effectual barrier between the landlord and 
tenant, and between the manufacturer and the factory-operative, when 
the electoral privilege came to be exercised. The English landlord 
may now intimidate his tenant by means which no law can check or 
punish, and compel him to vote as he dictates, the voting being open. 








By granting the ballot, the tenant would be protected in voting as he 
pleased. Landlordism was, however, still all-powerful between 1830 
and 1840, the landlord Whigs themselves being utterly averse to 
yielding up this great source of their political importance. Even in 
more enlightened 1871, so liberal a premier as Gladstone hesitates to 
destroy, by so fatal an instrument as the ballot, the prescriptive priv- 
ilege of the landed aristocrat to drive his tenantry in herds to the 
polls. Grote threw all the zeal and force of his nature into this im- 
portant question, and, year after year, undeterred by the scorn of the 
Tories, and the unconcealed vexation and impatience of his political 
friends, rose in the House of Commons, and moved that the suffrages 
of the electors be given by secret ballot. After speeches which were 
really unanswerable, and which few attempted to answer (either from 
contempt or the conscious silence of an irresistible majority), he would 
march into the lobby with a handful of Radical followers,'and back 
again. This motion Grote made annually, until his retirement from 
Parliament, when the ball was kept rolling by Mr. Berkeley, member 
for Bristol, who kept up the practice of a yearly motion for the bal- 
lot until his death, a year or two ago. 

Although Mr. Grote’s parliamentary fame is mainly founded on his 
persistent championship of the ballot, he always took an active in- 
terest in all the other leading questions of the day, while he retained 
his seat. He opposed the odious and oppressive corn laws, favored 
the political rights of the Jews, advocated the improvements in the 
copyright laws extending the duration of the rights of authors in 
their productions, defended the proposed Irish-Church reforms, and 
was ever found voting and acting with the practical reformers of the 
House. Meanwhile, being one of the most industrious men of his 
day, he was elaborating his historical project, and taking a large share 
in governing the banking-house of which he was head. Retiring from 
Parliament with the downfall of Lord Melbourne and accession of Sir 
Robert Peel, in 1841-42, Grote devoted himself closely to his history, 
and in four years—1846—the first volume was published. The suc- 
cessive volumes appeared from time to time during the succeeding ten 
years, until, in 1856, he was able to write “The End” to the last 
volume, and to pause and watch the reception it met with from the 
public. That reception must have been a reward sufficient to content 
the historian. The papers rejoiced that the golden age of British his- 
torians had not gone out with Hume and Gibbon. The reviews hast- 
ened to discuss the book, and discussed it with the respect which 
reviews pay to classical works rather than those whose fame is to be 
only temporary. English alumni and university-bred critics take 
more kindly, as a general thing, to the lore of Greece and Rome—to 
history and the antiquities—than to the mathematical sciences. The 
profoundest of these reviewed the “History of Greece” with a keen 
relish, and their general voice testified to the thoroughly-digested 
learning, the clear comprehension, and the remarkable critical power, 
which it exhibited. The Westminster Review, in a later essay, de- 
clared Grote to be “‘ among the first of Greek scholars, and undoubt- 
edly the first of living historians,” and paid almost as high a compli- 
ment to his critical ability. The “ History of Greece” is, indeed, 
enriched by all those qualities which are necessary to make such a 
work at once trustworthy, entertaining, and instructive. Its style— 
and this is perhaps most marked in the first volume, wherein he de 
velops the wonderful theological system, wreathed as it is in allegory 
and symbolism, of the Greeks—has a fresh and racy vigor, which 
contrasts with Gibbon’s stately march of sentences, and with Hume’s 
dry and often even arid simplicity. The elaborate preparation of the 
author did not apparently wear upon his enthusiasm for his subject, 
which maintains the interest of the narrative, and the earnestness of 
the argument, to the last page. It is one of those few long histories 
which the desultory reader, after dipping into it, does not shrink from 
and abandon after the first or second volume has been perused. To 
be sure, the subject is full of all the allurements which a remote he- 
roic age, already illuminated by a noble literature, presents, and which 
could not but win a mind like that of Grote. But the threefold task 
of acquiring the vast amount of knowledge necessary to such a work, 
of digesting it—separating wheat from chaff—and of presenting it in 
a readable form, is one which can only be appreciated by the historian 
himself, who has in his own person surmounted its difficulties. 

The “History of Greece” proper—the work known under that 
name—was, however, only a part of the lofty design of the writer. In 
this he surveyed the mythology, the political changes, the military 
career, the march of laws, the manners and customs of the Greeks, 
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from the remotest tradition down to the period when Grecian splendor 
dimmed, and the power of Rome eclipsed, the renown and prestige of 
Hellas in Europe. The philosophy and the philosophers of Greece 
were indeed considered, their systems and influence upon the ages 
described; but this was in a manner incidentally, as a subject rather 
collateral than immediately pertinent. In one of the chapters there is 
a description of Socrates, which is one of the noblest and best-known 
passages of the whole book; therein Grote dwells at some length on 
the influence of that philosopher on contemporary scholars, and on the 
sueceeding philosophical schools, and especially on Plato, as exhibited 
in Plato’s later writings ; 


recognized by modern classical students) that, although Socrates was | 


but one of a company of scholars, which included, as his friends and 
fellow-thinkers, Plato, Xenophon, schines, Aristippus, and Antis- 
thenes, he impressed upon them tv a large degree his own method of 


he shows (what was, perhaps, scarcely before | 


reasoning, and gave the prevailing, though sometimes underlying, tone | 


to the current of their speculations, which became subject to systems 
derived from this controlling mind. Grote reserved for a later work 
the amplification of the philosophical schools, and the execution of an 


intellectual history of Greece from his point of view. This was “ Plato | 


and other Companions of Socrates,” published, in three octavo vol- 
umes, in 1865. Itis, necessarily, a less popular and less widely-known 
work than its predecessor; but has an equal if not a superior value, 
as a permanent addition to literature ; for, while history teaches affairs 
by examples, the results of all profound philosophical thought must, 
more or less, aid in the solution of the deepest and gravest problems 
which affect humanity. The felicities of Grote’s style have done 
much to lighten the abstract tenor of the instruction conveyed by the 
“Plato;” he seems equally at home in the soberly-lighted porch of 
the Stoics, and among the revels of Olympus, and the shows at Corinth; 


and comprehends equally the value to all mankind of a Platonic | 
aphorism, and the significance of Mercury’s or Vulcan's godlike attri- 


butes. The intellectual activity and results of the Socratic age, the 
previous preparation in the Greek commonwealth for the advent of 
this remarkable school, and its influence upon that country at periods 
remotely subsequent, are clearly comprehended by Grote, who gives 
to his exposition a profoundly critical discrimination and analysis, 





which are of especial value to the reader who is not already familiar | 


with the subject. Plato has long been a problem even to classical 
scholars. Aristotle was abstract and general in his treatises, and so 
may be read and understood in all times. Plato mingled in his writ- 
ings allusions to the habits and history of his country, so that only a 
minute knowledge of those could unravel his whole meaning. Grote 
is unrivalled in this comprehensive range of learning, and so presents 
us the philosopher with an ease and spirit which attracts by the style, 
and readily communicates learning by its lucidity. This work on 
Plato is, indeed, of such importance, in these days when all the philoso- 
phies of the ancient and modern world are subjected to a calcium-light 
scrutiny, that it is worth dwelling upon. Grote’s first effort is to in- 
quire into the genuineness of the writings of Plato as they purport to 
be at the present time. Contrary to some of the critics, he thinks 
that the burden of proof rests with those who reject, rather than with 
those who acknowledge, the supposed works, and enters into an ex- 
haustive account of the Thrasyllus MSS. (from which Plato’s writings, 
as we know them, have been derived), from their compilation down. 
The objects and character of Plato in his writings are next discussed. 
Grote concludes that they were not composed as parts of a systematic 
whole, but were independent essays, streams flowing from the same 
fountain of ideas. Plato’s opinions are rather to be inferred than 
dogmatized from what he has left. Then we have elaborate accounts 
of the lives and habits, particularly of Plato and of Socrates, and grad- 
ually are developed, with a rare power which fascinates, the contrasts 
between the characters and many of the great leading ideas of these 
celebrated men. To discuss or even to peint out those differences, as 
iluminated by the historian, here, would occupy a far greater space 
than can be allowed. But it is worth while to mention that Grote re- 
gards the Socratic method of developing principles—that of close and 
acute cross-questioning—as merely an external feature or method, and 
judges that Socrates, while feigning an ignorance and teachableness, 
really had positive and well-defined convictions, as confirmed as those 
of Plato, though often varying from the latter. The negative style of 
the dialogues in Socrates, depreciated by many, Grote regards as an 
excellent method for developing positive thought. “I think,” says he, 
“that the creation and furtherance of individual, self-thinking minds, 





' each instigated to form some rational and consistent theory for itself, 
is a material benefit, even though no further aid be rendered to the 
process except in the way of negative suggestion. That such minds 
should be made to feel the arbitrary and incoherent character of that 

| which they have imbibed by passive association, as ethics and esthet- 

ics, and that they should endeavor to test it by some rational and con- 
sistent standard—would be an improving process, though no one theory 
could be framed satisfactory to all.” He advances a similar idea in 
another place, where he points out that inquiry develops the resources 
of various minds, and so the utmost light on the grim question is pro- 
duced. As to Plato, he regards him as, though not the conscious 
founder of inductive philosophy, at least a philosopher who used induc- 


| tive processes in many of his speculations; isolated, as it were, and 
applied, as if induction were not clearly recognized as the one and only 
method of seeking scientific truth, in the manner that Bacon recognized 
it. Plato had, according to him, “ distinct intellectual impulses,” and 
was not the idealist and imaginative rhapsodist which the current tongue 
of criticism has reported him. He followed out Socratic ideas, and 
engrafted upon them, adding speculations of his own; while the Pla- 
tonic style, ornate and often beautiful as it is, threw a grace about his 
writings, wanting in the simpler and direct composition of Socrates, 

Among the other writings of Grote are: a pamphlet in answer to 
Sir James Macintosh’s “‘ Essay on Parliamentary Reform,” in which he 
combated the moderation of that aristocratic Whig, which was written 
in 1821, when Grote was twenty-seven; an article reviewing Clinton’s 
“Fasti Hellenici,” in the Westminster Review; and one on Niebuhr’s 
“ Heroic Legends of Greece,” in the London and Westminster Review, 

Mr. Grote died in London on Sunday, June 18, 1871, in the seven- 
ty-eighth year of his age. He was in somewhat feeble health during 
the last years of his life, but was in full possession of his faculties, and 
always attracted marked attention in the streets of London by his in- 
telligent features and venerable form. He took to the last an active 
interest in his business-affairs, and in the educational and social move- 
ment of the day, enjoying to the full his life in London, and exercising 
an elegant hospitality in his country-house at Guildferd. 


Grorce M. Tower, 
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CHAPTER XXXII.—LIFE AND DEATH. 


“Ts she alive?” 

This was the question which Father Martin and Annesley asked 
simultaneously, as the exhausted horses drew up before the door of 
the Eagle Hotel, and Mr. Crump came forward to receive them. 

“ She's alive, gentlemen—that’s all I can say,” the landlord an- 
swered, for he knew at once to whom they alluded. “ You're the 
Catholic priest, I suppose, sir,” he went on, addressing Father Mar- 
tin. “Mr. Warwick told me to be sure and ask you to walk up-stairs 
as soon as you come.—The other gentleman—” He stopped, and 
looked at Annesley. His manner said that there had been no direc- 
tions about the other gentleman. 

“T’ll walk up-stairs also,” said Annesley springing to the ground, 
and throwing his reins to a boy standing near. As he was turning 
away, he suddenly recollected that he had driven his horses very hard, 
and he paused to say, ‘‘ Attend to these animals very carefully, if you 
please. Rub them down well, and let them stand half an hour before 
feeding them. My servant will be on in the course of an hour or 
two.” Then, to the landlord, “ Now show us the way up-stairs.” 

Mr. Crump was quite impressed by the young man’s manner. 
From various causes, he had lately conceived the idea that it was a 
disguised princess who had been lying ill at his house for more than 
a week, and this was only another proof of the correctness of that 
opinion. One illustrious person after another had seemed strangely 
interested in her welfare ; and now this handsome young gentleman, 
whose horses alone showed that he was a person of importance, 
sprung to the ground, and, with a pale face and a manner which agi- 
tation robbed somewhat of its usual courtesy, said, quickly, “ Show 
us the way up-stairs.” 





* Ewrensp, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1871, by D. Arrizrow & Co., in the Office 
of the Livrarian of Congress at Washington. 
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“ Certainly, sir,” said Mr. Crump, with alacrity. Then, to a ser- 
vant standing near, “ Take off those valises, and bring them in.—This 
way, gentlemen.” 

He led the way into the house and up the staircase—talking, as 
he went. “The doctor left only a little while ago, sir. They think 
the lady won't live through the night, I believe. My wife hardly 
leaves her at all, and Mrs. Randolph set up night before last. Last 
night, two ladies arrived at the house, and they’ve been staying here 
all day to help about nursing her. One of them is Miss—” 

The opening and shutting of a door on the upper floor, and the 
rustling of a woman’s skirts along the passage, stopped his flow of 
words. Before anybody could speak, Miss Lester appeared at the 
head of the stairs, and faced the advancing party. 

“ Has the priest come yet, Mr. Crump ?”’ she asked, in her quick, 
Then she suddenly caught sight of Morton in the rear 
“* Goodness ! 


elear tones. 
of Mr. Crump’s portly figure, and smothered a scream. 
Is it Mr. Annesley ?” she cried. 

“ Yes, it is I, Miss Maggie,” said Morton, pressing forward. “How 
is she? Pray tell me how she is!” 

“ She’s as ill as she can be,” answered Miss Lester, with a little 
catch in her voice that sounded almost like a sob. ‘“ But I don’t give 
up hope, Mr. Annesley; and I don’t mean to, either. I know how 
doctors talk ; I have heard too many of them,” said the young lady, 
almost fiercely. “ Dr. Randolph isn’t a bit better than any of the 
rest. No hope, indeed! What's the good of being a doctor, if he 
can’t cure people when they’ve got brain-fever as well as when they’ve 
got chills. Oh, me, if was adoctor! Is that the priest, Mr. Annes- 
ley?” 

‘“‘ This is the priest.—Mr. Martin, Miss Lester,” said Morton, hur- 
riedly.—‘* Where is Warwick, Miss Maggie?” 

“Tn his own room, I think. He was in Miss Tresham’s room a 
little while ago; but he went out with the doctor. Mr. Crump will 
show you the way. Mr. Warwick is very anxious to see the pr— 
that is, Mr. Martin.” 

“ Walk this way, if you please, sir,” said Mr. Crump; and Father 
Martin followed him down the passage. 

Morton, however, stood his ground. Despite his inquiry, he had 
not come to see Warwick, but to see Katharine, and he thought that 
his best means of compassing the latter point was through Miss 
Lester. 

“Why don’t you go too?” asked she, in her straightforward 
fashion. “If you want to hear about Miss Tresham, Mr. Warwick 
can tell you a great deal more than I can. He knows every thing 
that the doctor says, while, for my part, I am at dagger’s-drawing 
with him. I told him to his face that he wasn’t worth calling a doc- 
tor if he could not save her life, and he told me that I did not know 
what I was talking about. So you see I am not the person to come 
to for Dr. Randolph’s opinion.” 

“Tt is not Dr. Randolph’s opinion I want,” said Annesley. “I 
have heard quite enough of that. I want to see Miss Tresham, Miss 
Maggie; and I hope you will let me do it.” 

“You want to sce Miss Tresham?” repeated Miss Lester, in 
amazement. “ Why, Mr. Annesley, are you crazy? Don’t you know 
she is so ill that she would not know her own mother, if her mother 
came? And yet you talk of seeing her! Of course, you can’t see 
her; nobody can, except the people who are nursing her.” 

“ But, Miss Maggie—” ‘ 

“You really can’t, Mr. Annesley; and that is the end of the mat- 
ter.” 

“Not quite the end, I hope,” said Annesley. “If you are de- 
termined against me, I must ask the doctor. He won't refuse, I am 
sure.” 

“ He would refuse if you were her own brother,” returned Miss 
Lester. “ I—I never heard such a thing in all my life! If it wasn’t 
you, Mr. Annesley, I really think I should be very angry. What pos- 
sible right have you to see Miss Tresham ?” she demanded, in a tone 
that provoked Annesley to a retort. 

“ As much right as John Warwick, I suppose,” he said. 
been admitted without any difficulty, I believe.” 

“There is a great difference between you and Mr. Warwick,” said 
Miss Lester, severely. “It seems to me you might see it. He is an 
old man” (the speaker was eighteen), “quite old enough to be Miss 
Tresham’s father ; and, besides, he found her, and sent away her doc- 


“ He has 





dead by this time, if it had not been for Mr. Warwick. But you— 
Mr. Annesley, I am astonished at you! If Miss Tresham had been 
ill at home in a private house, you would never have dreamed of mak- 
ing such a request as this.” 

“ You are wrong; you do me great injustice,” said Morton, quick. 
ly. “I would have made it all the same, under any circumstances, 
Miss Lester, you won't refuse me—I am sure you won’t—if you only 
stop and consider a minute.” 

“I might consider a hundred minutes, Mr. Annesley, and nothing 
would come of it. Besides, J am not the sick-room authority. Oh, 
dear, no! There is Mrs. Randolph. You would have to get her per- 
mission after you had mine.” 

“ Please go and ask her to come here, then. 
than wasting time like this.” 

Even at that hour, feminine vanity was not quite extinguished in 
the youthful feminine breast. Miss Lester shot a keen little shaft 
out of her brown eyes, and made a smart little courtesy. ‘“ Thank 
you for such a nice compliment, Mr. Annesley,” she said, and, having 
said it, hurried away. 

In a few minutes Mrs. Randolph came out of the sick-room, and 
walked up to the young man. Strange to say, he found her much 
more disposed than Miss Lester had been to listen kindly to his peti- 
tion. She read his whole story so plainly, and she had so entirely 
given up all hope of Katharine’s life, that the grim shadow of pro- 
priety almost ceased to terrify her, almost seemed to recede into noth- 
ingness, by the side of those two phantom-shapes—Life and Death— 
which had met in their last awful duel. She listened, softened, and, 
even while she expostulated, d half inclined to yield. 

“What good would it do?” she asked. “Miss Tresham is quite 
unconscious. You could not rouse her; you could not speak to her; 
you could only look at her.” 

“That would be enough,” said Morton, imploringly. “Only let 
me look at her—that is all I ask. Dear madam, don’t refuse me! 
Think—only think—that, if you do, I may never see her again in 
life!” 

His tone of unconscious pathos brought tears to Mrs. Randolph's 
eyes. She stopped, thought a moment, hesitated, and seemed about 
to yield, when « step sounded on the stairs. 

“There is my husband now,” said she, with an expression of re- 
lief. “Iam so glad! It is quite impossible for me to decide such a 
matter as this; and he will be able to say exactly what is right to do, 
I am so glad he is coming!” she repeated, as the staircase creaked 
loudly under the weight of her lord, and the top of his tall hat came 
in sight round the curve. 

For his part, the doctor was quite astonished when he looked up 
and saw his wife in close consultation with a handsome young stran- 
ger at the head of the stairs. He had left her in chief charge of his 
patient ; and, knowing that she was the most vigilant of nurses, he 
found it hard to account for this seeming forgetfulness of duty. 
“ What the deuce—” he began asking himself, when he caught a bet- 
ter view of the stranger, and recognized Mr. Annesley, of Lagrange. 
He knew him slightly, and they were soon shaking hands. Then the 
petition was referred to the doctor by the doctor's wife. 

“Mr. Annesley is just from Tallahoma, from Miss Tresham’s 
friends,” said this diplomatic woman. “ He is very anxious to see 
Miss Tresham, and—and I hardly knew what to say to him. You 
have come just in time to take the responsibility off my hands. You 
can tell him all about her.” 

“There is only one thing I want to be told,” said Annesley, & 
little brusquely, “ that is, whether or not I can see Miss Tresham. 
Surely there is no harm in it,” said he, addressing Mrs. Randolph. 
“Surely it can’t injure her,” he said, addressing the doctor. Then 
throwing all his eloquence into an appeal to both, “Only a few 
minutes! I am not unreasonable, and I won't ask any thing more.” 

“It is neither of my wife nor of myself that you should ask that 
much, Mr. Annesley,” said the doctor, gravely. “ Miss Tresham was 
placed under my care by Mr. Warwick. It is to Mr. Warwick, there- 
fore, that you must apply for permission to see her. I can only 
say as a medical man whether or not such a visit would injure 
her.” 

“ And may I ask what you do say?” 

“That the visits of a hundred people could have no possible ill 
effect upon her now. Iler disease has to-day passed from violent 
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which is deepening gradually into the insensibility that precedes 
death.” 

Annesley shrank. Alas! who does not shrink when that terrible 
word is spoken with the cold, calm deliberation of scientific certainty 
in regard to some life to save which we would freely tell out our 
blood, drop by drop—for which we would give the very throbs of our 
heart, the very hours that come to us filled to the brim with the keen, 
fresh elixir of vitality, the very powers of health, and strength, and 
possible enjoyment, that mock us so bitterly at such a time! 

“ Doctor,” said he, huskily, “ is there no hope ?” 

Other people had asked the doctor this question, and to each of 
them he had given that decided answer which had so roused Miss 
Lester’s scorn. In the name of every symptom of the case, of every 
teaching of experience, of every data of medical knowledge, he had 
replied, “‘ No hope.” 

Now, for the first time, he hesitated. Now, for the first time, he 
felt inclined to rack his brain for something of a temporizing, it 
might even be of a consoling nature, felt inclined to evade the direct 
answer, as he often evaded it when people came to him with the ex- 
treme of love and anguish quivering in their voices to ask this same 
question, “ Doctor, is there no hope?” 

“T might answer that, while there is life, there is always hope, 
Mr. Annesley,” he said, “ but that is a mere generality which means 
nothing. If you want my honest opinion of this particular case, I 
can give it to you. Every symptom up to this point has been unfa- 
vorable, The disease has not yielded an inch to the remedies em- 
ployed, but seems to be advancing steadily to a fatal termination. So 
far I have not seen a single sign which encourages me to hope that 
the patient may rally. Yet, as a medical man, I cannot say that such 
rallying would be impossible. In the first place, recoveries take place 
more frequently from meningitis occurring as an attendant upon other 
diseases than when the complaint is original. Miss Tresham’s dis- 
order is secondary meningitis. That, therefore, is our first ground for 
hope—slender though it be. In the second place, the disease has 
three stages: violent excitement, first, when it can almost always be 
easily arrested ; stupor next, when the chances of safety are very mueh 
diminished ; and, lastly, coma, or profound unconsciousness, which 
precedes and gradually sinks into death. Recovery from this last 
state is so unusual that it is hardly possible to count upon it. Never- 
theless, in rare instances, they do occur—or rather the total prostra- 
tion which sometimes follows the cure of violent inflammation simu- 
lates the symptoms that mark the closing stage of the worst cases. 
This is our second ground for hope. Slight as it is, I shall act upon it. 
Ishall resort to stimulants. If the symptoms are organic, they can do 
no harm, for death must necessarily take place ; if merely functional, 
they may be the means of saving her life.” 

“ And if your worst fears are realized—if the last stage is really 
here ?” 

“Tn that case to-night decides every thing—death must ensue be- 
fore morning.” 

“ And if she lives through the night ? ” 

“Let us wait until the night is past before we ask that question,” 
said the doctor, almost solemnly. “ Now I must go. If you wish 
to see my patient, Mr. Annesley, I can only refer you to Mr. War- 
wick.” 

He made a short little bow and went away, followed by his wife. 
As for Annesley, he stood still and watched them with a feeling of 
blank hopel impossible to describe. To-night! He had said 
that to-night would decide every thing! Involuntarily the young man 
looked out of a window near which he stood, and shivered. The 
shades of evening were falling. The sun was gone, the gray mantle 
of twilight was enwrapping every thing, a lovely crescent moon was 
cradled softly over the fringing western clouds, while faint and more 
faint the burning glow of sunset was fading from the sky. To-night! 
And night was coming—night was here! It could not be, he cried 
out, fiercely yet vainly—ah, how vainly! The darkness seemed like 
some horrible monster advancing with slow, stealthy steps to do its 
horrible work, to seize its passive victim from those strong arms of 
helpless, outstretched agony, to bear away the grace, the beauty, the 
glory of life, under its sombre pall, and leave only a cold white shadow 
of mortality to mect the gaze of the sun when he came once more in 
pomp and splendor from his royal couch. 0 fall of night! O long 
hours of darkness! How terrible ye are to watchers like these, to 
those who ery, “If she can but live through to-night!” The awful 








death of light—awful sometimes to the shrinking soul when there is 
no cause like this to dread it—seems at such times invested with a 
horror all its own. When morning comes—ah, morning! Will she 
ever see it?” 

“Can you show me Mr. Warwick’s room?” said Annesley to a 
servant passing by. 

“Number thirteen—right down the passage, sir,” answered the 
man, hastily. ‘ You can’t miss the door.” 

To number thirteen, right down the passage, Annesley accordingly 
took his way, and soon found that, indeed, it would have been impos- 
sible for him to miss the door, especially as it was standing open and 
Father Martin was in the act of coming out. 

“It is really impossible for me to advise you, Mr. Warwick,” he 
was saying. ‘“ You must act according to your own judgment in the 
matter.” 

“That is harder than you think,” Mr. Warwick replied. 

And just then Annesley appeared. 

Father Martin, who was looking very pale and grave, nodded to 
the young man, and walked slowly away, while Mr. Warwick extended 
his hand cordially. 

“T am glad to see you, Morton,” he said. “I heard that you 
were in the house, and I was just coming in search of you. I sup- 
pose you have seen Randolph, and there is nothing for me to tell 
you.” 

“T saw him a moment agu,” Morton answered. “He has spoken 
very plainly. He says that every thing depends on to-night, and that 
the chances are all against life.” 

“‘T suppose you have heard how I found her?” 

“No, not yet.” 

The lawyer told him in a few brief words, adding: “It is quite 
useless to make wishes with regard to what is past; but, if I had 
reached here a day earlier, all this might have been spared. The 
treatment of an infamous quack brought on the disease of which she 
is dying; and, if Randolph had seen her twelve—nay, six—hours 
earlier—but this is folly. You heard the news in Saxford, the priest 
tells me.” 

“T was with him when he received your note. I had gone there 
to try and find out something about her. I’’—he paused involun- 
tarily. Men do not readily speak to each other with regard to matters 
of sentiment or feeling, do not easily conquer the strong reluctance to 
show the soft kernel of their natures, instead of putting forward the 
harder rind which characterizes them in every degree and condition 
of life. Even when circumstances force them to this expression, they 
give it with a hesitation which shows how much it goes against the 
grain. It certainly went against the grain with Morton now. Ac- 
cording to his own desire, he would not have made a confidant of any- 
body ; but to make a confidant of John Warwick—the irony of evente 
could not go any farther, he thought. Still, he must speak plainly, 
if he wished to see Katharine; and plainly, therefore, he proceeded 
to speak. 

“ Perhaps I don’t need to tell you, Mr. Warwick, that I have loved 
Miss Tresham for a long time,” he said. ‘“ That love is my excuse for 
coming here, and for asking your permission to see her—since chance 
and your own kindness have placed her under your care. I can scarece- 
ly hope to interest you by speaking of my own feelings,” he went on 
hastily—“ but her death would be to me a terrible grief.” 

“T am sure of it,’ said the lawyer, with kind gravity. “You are 
right in conjecturing that I was aware of your love for Miss Tresham,” 
he went on; “I have observed it, and I can understand that it brought 
you here, and that it makes you anxious to see her, now that you are 
here. But, of course, you have been told that she is insensible. It 
seems to me it would be more painful than gratifying to you to see her 
in that state.” 

*“ All I ask is to see her,” said Morton. “The doctor says it could 
do no harm—but he referred me to you for permission.” 

“To me! I—stopa minute—let me think,” said Mr. Warwick, 
in reply. He rose and walked to the window, where he stood gazing, 
as Annesley had done, on the gathering twilight and falling night. 
Objects were indistinct by this time, and his tall, dark figure was little 
more than an outline to Morton, who sat quite still beside the fire. 
After a while he came back, and, standing on the hearth, addressed 

the young man. 

“T have been thinking of your request,” he said, “ and I have de- 
cided that it is you, not I, who can tell best whether or not I ought to 
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accede to it. Your own love for Miss Tresham is no reason why you 
should be allowed to see her. The only thing that would give you 
that right would be her love for you; and, consequently, her assumed 
consent. Understand this, and say yourself whether or not you shall 
see ber.” 

Morton was startled. “ Mr. Warwick, you place me in a hard posi- 
tion,” he said. 

“The decision rests with yourself,” repeated’ Mr. Warwick ; and, 
having said this, he turned and went back to the window. 

Annesley sat and thought. For a short time he was quite puzzled, 
but at length he began to understand Mr. Warwick's meaning, and to 
appreciate the bearing of the question which had been thus unexpect- 
edly thrust upon him. It was a strange position, certainly. To decide, 
at the bidding of another man, whether the woman he loved, loved him 
in return; to count over her words, and looks, and intangible shades 
of tone, and to reckon if all these proofs went for or against his cause. 
At any other time, or for any other reason, nobody would have been 
quicker than Morton to call himself a miserable puppy for doing such 
a thing as this; but now it was imperative to arrive at some conclu- 
sion—it was the only hope, the only condition, of seeing her. Hon- 
estly, then, and with a strange, wistful leaning toward bis own side, 
as far removed from vanity as one thing could possibly be removed 
from another, he went over the ground, faithfully summed up all the 
evidence, and, at last, made his decision. Then he rose and crossed 
the floor to Mr. Warwick, who had waited patiently at the window. 

“Mr. Warwick, I think you will agree with me that this is not a 
time for false delicacy,” he said, with quiet simplicity. “ You have 
put me on my honor to speak the truth: forgive me if what I believe 
to be the truth sounds like vanity or unpardonable presumption. I 
have asked myself honestly if I think Miss Tresham would marry me, 
and, honestly also, I have answered, ‘I think she would.’ ” 

“That is enough,” said Mr. Warwick, turning, and, a good deal to 
Morton’s surprise, offering his hand. “ Yes, I agree with you that this 
is no time for false delicacy. Your candor does you more credit than 
any mock modesty would. I left the question to yourself; but, since 
you have expressed your opinion, I will tell you that it is mine also. 
Miss Tresham is not a woman to wear her heart on her sleeve; but, 
I think if you had asked her to marry you, she would have said ‘ Yes.’ 
You have my best wishes that she may say it yet,” he added, smiling 
gravely. ‘“ Now we will go to her room.” 


“ You will find Miss Vernon here,” Mr. Warwick went on, as they 
walked down the passage together. “She and Miss Lester arrived at 
the hotel yesterday, and, finding Miss Tresham ill, they remained. 
They are both very kind; and Miss Vernon, in particular, has proved 
herself a most excellent and capable nurse. This is the room.” 

He stopped Annesley, who was passing on, and tapped lightly at 
the door before which he paused. It was opened by Mrs. Randolph, 
who at once admitted him. She smiled when she saw Morton, but 
said nothing; and, leaving them to close the door, went back softly to 
the bed. 

Mr. Warwick passed in first, and Annesley followed. There was 
nothing repulsive, nothing suggestive of pain, or struggle, or death, in 
the scene before him. On the contrary, every thing was very quiet 
and peaceful. A sick-room, undoubtedly, but hardly a death-chamber, 
one would have thought, looking at the exquisite neatness of all the 
arrangements, at the white bed with its recumbent figure, at the shaded 
light, the soft, pretty glow of the fire, the figures sitting or standing 
here and there. Every thing was very subdued. If they had spoken 
in tones of thunder, they could not have roused that motionless sleeper, 
or raised those heavy lids; but, none the less, an unconscious impulse 
made them tread softly and speak low. Around the bed two or three 
were grouped. Father Martin, with his hands clasped behind his back, 
stood just before Annesley, as the latter approached. When a touch 
made him draw aside, the young man looked down on the face he had 
come to see. 

A motionless face, out of which the burning fever flush had faded 
long since, a face that was almost as white as the pillows on which it 
rested, that was sunken in the lines a little, and bore on its serene 
features something of a shade of the awful change that was to come. 
To-night! Did they say she would die to-night? Morton could real- 
ize it, now that he had seen her. Fair, and gentle, and robbed of all 
terror, as that quiet sleep looked, it was not so fair and gentle but 
that it showed the deadly meaning underneath. It was fo still, it 





was too full of unchanging repose. The longer he looked, the more he 
felt inclined to doubt whether, indeed, it was life or death on which 
he gazed. At last he could look no longer. With a gasp he raised 
his eyes, and met the gaze of another pair of eyes on the opposite side 
of the bed—eyes whose beauty he had known long, but whose tender- 
ness he never appreciated until he saw them now, shining like stars 
upon him from Irene Vernon's face. 

“ How is her pulse?” he heard Mr. Warwick ask the doctor, who 
came forward and bent over the patient. 

“Feeble and thread-like—apparently failing,” was the reply. 
“There is nothing for it but to push the stimulants. I have very little 
hope in them; but, at least, they can do no harm; while, as it is, she 
is sinking rapidly.” 

They went on speaking, but Annesley moved away. This was so 
different from any thing he had anticipated, that he was obliged to go 
to the other side of the room to steady himself. They had all warned 
him that it would be so, but, nevertheless, he had fancied something 
very different—something like a scene in a book, something that would 
sweeten all the rest of life with a taste of love’s divine elixir. But 
this! To see her pass from him like this, lapsing from earth’s sleep 
to the deeper sleep of death, without one gleam of consciousness, one 
parting glance, one farewell word—surely, this was hard! He had 
set aside all the obstacles, and traversed all the space that divided 
them; he had won his point, and was here in the same room with her; 
yet what were those other barriers to that which separated them now ? 
Ah, love can do wonders! it can break through prison-bolts, it can 
climb mountains, it can cross oceans; but it has never yet been able 
to send one single tone into the ear that death has dulled, to win one 
single glance from the eyes that death has closed. 

After a while Miss Vernon came up to him, and held out her hand. 
“Don’t despair, Mr. Annesley! She is very, very ill; but I think the 
doctor has not quite given up hope,” she said, gently. 

“She is dying!” answered Morton. He appreciated it now, and 
the realization of the inevitable brought a sort of stunned quietude 
with it. 

“T am not sure of that,” said Miss Vernon, quickly. “I have seen 
a great deal of sickness in my life, and seen people who were desper- 
ately—so desperately—ill, sometimes recover, that I cannot despair 
of anybody. Besides—you may be surprised to hear this, Mr. Annes- 
ley—but Miss Tresham does not look to me like a dying person. And, 
what is more, Mrs. Randolph—whose experience is, of course, greater 
than mine—says the same thing.” 

“Don’t try to give me hope, Miss Vernon,” he said, with a faint 
smile. “Think how terrible it will be to-morrow.” 

“ But you need some hope. I see that you have given up to despair.” 

“TI was madly full of hope until I saw her. After that, I should 
be blind not to perceive that the doctor is right—that there is no 
hope.” ; 

He turned away, and, leaving her abruptly, went to a window near 
at hand. The solemn curtain of night met his gaze—a deep, dark 
shadow lay over all things, shadow hardly lighted by the faint, tender 
radiance of the young moon, or the steady glory of a myriad stars. It 
had come, it was here, that fateful time of darkness in which Life and 
Death would fight their last battle! 

Presently Miss Lester accosted him. “ Mr. Annesley, you have 
had nothing to eat. Come with me, and I will take you down-stairs 
and ask Mrs. Crump to give you some hot coffee and supper all to 
yourself,” 

“Thank you, Miss Maggie, I am not hungry,” he answered. But, 
when she pressed the matter, he went down—careless what he did, or 
what became of him. He drank the coffee, and listened to Mrs. 
Crump’s account of all that had happened, as in a dream. After 
some time, he found himself back up-stairs—in his own room, this 
time—pacing to and fro, or sitting motionless before the fire, waiting, 
listening, strung to the highest pitch of nervous anxiety—for they had 
promised to call him whenever “any change” should come. 

So the long hours passed, midnight came, and it was at midnight 
that the doctor had said the flickering taper would be most likely to 
go out. In the sick-room all was quiet. The nurse nodded on one 
side of the fire, and Miss Lester dozed on the other: the doctor had 
gone into Mr. Warwick’s room to lie down, leaving strict directions for 
the administering of the stimulants, and strict orders that he was to 
be called at the least sign of change. Mrs. Randolph was sleeping 
lightly in a deep arm-chair, while Irene Vernon, at the bed, kept 
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vigilant guard over the sick girl. Exactly at midnight, she gave 


another dose of the stimulant, then, remembering what the doctor had | 


said, she laid her finger on the pulse. It crept beneath her touch like 
a thin, feeble thread, but still she started, and motioned Mr. War- 
wick, who was standing near, to bend down. 

“ Feel it,” she said. “I may be deceived, but it seems to me it 
is stronger and fuller than when I felt it last.” 

She took away her finger, and he laid his own in its place. 
eyes were on him, and she saw that he too started. 

“It is stronger and fuller,” he said. ‘ There is a change of some 
sort. I must go and call Randolph.” 

He left the room, and was passing down the passage, when a door 
on the right opened, and Annesley appeared. 

“ Well,” he said, quickly, “ has it come ?” 

“There is no change for the worse,” answered Mr. Warwick. “I 
am only going to wake Randolph. See for yourself, if you like,” he 
added, as Morton looked at him a little doubtfully. 

In two minutes, the doctor stood in the room, and felt the pulse— 
his face watched by the others with breathless anxiety. 

“There is a little change,” he said, guardedly; “but it may be 
only a fluctuation of the disease—a flicker of the taper. We shall 
soon see. Press the stimulants, Miss Vernon—shorten the time be- 
tween the doses. A few more hours will end all suspense.” 

The hours crept on—slowly, heavily, every minute a battle-ground 
with Death, who sullenly retreated step by step; not vanquished, only 
kept at bay. It was a night that nobody who was present ever for- 
got, for it is seldom, indeed, that the issue of this terrible conflict 
hangs on such a trembling balance, that one single error of judgment, 
one single fault of skill, would throw the advantage so irretrievably 
into the hands of an adversary who never relents. For hours it was 
impossible to tell whether Life or Death was winning the victory— 
the variations being so slight, the fluctuations so many. Nobody 
dared press the doctor with questions, yet everybody felt what a neck- 
and-neck race he was running, as he sat by the bed, and scarcely once 
took his finger from that slender, feeble pulse, steadily pursuing the 
same treatment which he had so hopelessly begun, and stimulating by 
every possible means the sinking system. Not once during all those 
hours did the set, anxious expression of his face relax, or his lips 
utter a word of hope. He worked with unflagging energy; but 
whether or not he found any signs of encouragement, no one could 
tell. When the first light of the cold, gray dawn began to steal into 
the room, the issue of the battle was still doubtful—the victory was 
still to be won. 

Annesley, who had been in and out of the room a dozen times 


Hier 


since he had met Mr. Warwick at midnight, was walking “up and | 


down the passage (on which a soft cloth, to deaden all sound of foot- 
steps, had been laid), as this chill dawn began to break. Full as he 
was of other thoughts, he stood still to watch it. A less enlivening 
occupation could hardly be imagined, especially on a winter morning, 
when mind and body are alike depressed by long watching at a sick- 
bed. In summer there is something bright and rejoicing in the birth 
of color, the songs of birds, the dewy freshness of awaking Nature ; 
but a winter-day dawn is one of the most dreary things in existence. 
How stealthily the gray light comes! How ghost-like the white mist 
looks creeping along the ground, or wreathing into phantom-shapes 
among the bare, black boughs of trees! How barren and bereft of 
all beauty the earth seems! Annesley looked around him drearily, 
then turned and began his promenade again. Night itself was better 
than this, he thought.” Up and down he walked with the daylight 
growing clearer and clearer around him, all unheeded, or, if noticed, 
only a discordance. The east began to glow into royal beauty, fling- 
ing out her crimson and golden banners, with a gorgeous affluence 
that made the glories of sunset pale into insignificance. At last, with 
one magnificent bound, the san uprose, and sent his long lines of 
level gold flashing across the earth. One of them darted into the 
passage where Annesley paced, and streamed on Katharine’s door, 
like the touch of a burning finger. 
opened, and Irene Vernon came out—the sunshine encircled her like 
a halo of luminous glory, as Annesley hurried forward to meet her. 
“You want me ?” he asked, breathlessly. 


“Yes,” she answered eagerly, with a smile—was it the smile or | 
The doctor has | 


the sunshine that dazzled him so?—“I want you. 
spoken at last, and he says— Oh, Mr. Annesley, thank God—that 


we may hope.” 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








At that very moment, the door | 


ALASKA. 


I, 

\ JE owe the discovery of Russian America, now called Alaska, 
/ to the curiosity of the Czar Peter the Great, who, in 1720, was 
seized with a longing desire to ascertain whether or not his remote 
possessions to the eastward were united to the continent of America. 
So he issued orders to prepare a vessel in Southern Kamtschatka, 
whose mission it should be to explore the unknown seas to the north- 
east of the Okhotsk, and settle the point whether Asia and America 

were indeed one. 
Unfortunately for Peter’s curiosity, he died in 1725, before his 


| wishes could be carried into execution ; but his widow, the celebrated 
| Catharine L., like a dutiful spouse, pushed on the work so successfully 
| that, in 1728, a little vessel, called the Gabriel, was ready, and placed 


under the command of one Vitus Behring, a Dane in Catharine’s ser- 
vice. 

This man had journeyed across the country from St. Petersburg 
to the Kamtschatka River, enduring great hardships and delays. In 
fact, nearly three years were consumed in this overland journey, dur- 
ing which Behring and his companions were at times on the verge of 
starvation. 

At last, however, he got away in his little vessel, and, coasting to 
the northeast, never once losing sight of the coast of Asia, discovered 
St. Lawrence Island, between which and the main-land he passed, and 
entered the Northern Ocean, He, however, got no farther north than 
lat. 67° 18’, when, finding that the coast of Asia trended, as sailors 
say, to the westward, he turned back, without ever having seen the 
coast of America at all, and returned in safety to the little port whence 
he sailed. The next year, he and his lieutenant Tchirikoff made an- 
other short voyage ; but it yielded no new information. So Behring 
retraced his steps to St. Petersburg, where, after another long and 
dreary journey, he arrived in 1730, having been absent over five 


| years, 


Now, in these voyages, Behring’s attention was attracted to two 
things. One was the absence of the heavy seas common to the open 
ocean and the waters he had navigated before ; the other was the dis- 
covery of huge fir-trees, unknown to the Asiatic coast, which he found 
floating in the water; and therefore, though the voyages were other- 
wise meagre in results, they excited such a degree of interest in St. 
Petersburg, and created such a rage for discovery, that Behring was 
made a commodore in the Russian Navy, and, in 1732, intrusted with 
the power to fit out another expedition. 

It was eight years, however, before this was ready; but at last, in 
June, 1741, he sailed with two vessels on his third and last voyage. 


| One of these vessels—the St. Paul—was commanded by Behring him- 


self; the other—the St. Peter—was under the command of Captain 
Tcbirikoff. 

For some time they kept well together; but at last a great gale 
separated them, and then each pursued its voyage alone. 

On the 18th day of July, 1741, Behring first saw the western shore 
of the continent of North America, and two days afterward he an- 
chored in a small bay near a headland which he called Cape St. Elias, 
for the 20th was that saint’s day, the Russians being a very pious 
people, and having two or three saints at least for every day in the 
year. 

Within sight of this bay, now known as Behring’s, is the cele- 
brated Mount St. Elias, the highest land on the North-American Con- 
tinent. 

On landing, Behring found a deserted village of some huts built 
with hewn logs, in which were rude articles of household furniture, 
some copper utensils, bows and arrows, and dried salmon for food. 
He did not tarry here long, however, and, on getting under way, sailed 
north, when the trend of the land forced him to diverge to the west- 
ward and then to the southward; and now he reached the Aleutian 
Islands, and they can hardly be numbered for multitude. So, encoun- 


| tering adverse winds, he worked his way cautiously along among the 


islands, anchoring once at Choumagni. There he saw, for the first 
time, some of the natives, who seemed to be peaceable fishermen, and 
wore fur dresses, with caps adorned with hawks’-feathers. They of- 
fered the Russians whale's-flesh, and Behring, in return. gave them 
brandy, which they did not seem to like, though their descendants, 
having become civilized, have gotten bravely over the innocent preju- 
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dice of their ancestors, and now take their liquor “straight” with 
perfect impassibility. 

Meanwhile, the other ship, pursuing her lonely course, made the 
coast on the 15th July, in lat. 56°, not far from where Sitka now is. 
Arriving near this bléak and rocky shore, Tchirikoff sent an officer 
with a boat and ten of his best men, well armed and provided with a 
small brass cannon, to inquire into the nature of the country, and 
procure fresh water, of which he stood in need. The boat disap- 
peared in a wooded cove, and was never seen again. Some days 
elapsed, and a second boat, with crew well armed, was also dis- 
patched, in search of the first; but this too disappeared. At the 
time, a dense smoke, continually ascending, was observed on shore, 
and, shortly after, two canoes, filled with warlike-looking and hideous- 
ly-painted natives, were seen approaching the vessel. Seeing how 
large she was, they stopped paddling, hesitated, and finally turned 
back ; and it has ever been believed that the two boats were captured 
and the crews sacrificed by these Sitkahans, with horrible rites of 
cruelty and torture. 
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The survivors, among whom was Miiller, the historian of the ex. 
pedition, constructed a frail craft from the fragments of the wreck, 
and, after enduring incredible hardships, finally reached Petropav. 
lovski in August, 1742. 

And under such melancholy auspices was Russian America dis. 
covered. 

Between the period of Behring’s discovery and the commence. 
ment of this century, Alaska was repeatedly visited by the navigators 
of different nations—prominent among whom were the Englishmen 
Byron, Carteret, Cook, and Vancouver, the Spaniard Bodega, and the 
unfortunate Frenchman La Pérouse ; but the Russians, under Glotoff, 
Leratcheff, and Baranoff, took the lead, and before the year 1800 had 
settled some portions of the country; and thus Russia maintained her 
foothold, and, though sundry fierce disputes took place with Great 
Britain as to boundaries, the territory became more and more settled, 
and remained in her possession until the 18th of October, 1867, when 
the blue Cross of St. Andrew, which floated over the rocky citadel at 
Sitka, gave place to the Stars and Stripes, amid the cheering of the 
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At all events, Alexis Tchirikoff never saw his men again, and, hav- 
ing lost the only two boats he possessed, he could not land anywhere, 
and so hastened to return westward to Kamtschatka, where, after en- 
countering terrible weather, and subsisting upon rain-water squeezed 
from canvas, he arrived in October, 1741, his crew reduced to forty- 
nine men. 

All this time Behring was driven about in these unknown regions 
by violent gales—one storm having lasted seventeen days, and raged 
with terrible fury. They lost their reckoning. Scurvy broke out 
among them, and at last Behring himself broke down. At length, they 
made an island, where they tried to anchor, but the cables parted ; 
the ship was stranded, and finally went to pieces. The crew, however, 
succeeded in escaping to the shore; and there the poor old commo- 
dore, in a half-decayed state, from that terrible scourge of the voyage 
—the scurvy—sheltered in a ditch, and half buried in the sand, as a 
protection against the cold, died, on the 8th December, 1741. His 
body was scraped out of the hole where he had literally died like a 
dog, and was buried on the island, which still bears his name. One 
hundred years afterward, a monument was erected to his memory in 
Petropaulovski, the place whence he sailed. 





troops, both Russian and American, and the thundering echoes of 
two national salutes from the men-of-war in the harbor. 

How did we come to get this vast Territory of four hundred and 
fifty thousand square miles, a tract of country ten times as large a8 
the great State of New York ? 

Why, Mr. Seward, our late secretary of state, bought it, and 
Uncle Sam paid the czar seven million two hundred thousand dollars 
for it—a very considerable sum in these hard times, and one that am 
economically-disposed individual might eke out life on, if he managed 
his affairs well. Suppose this amount of money to be placed out a 
interest for fifty years at seven per cent., will Alaska be worth the re 
sult at the end of that time? The object of these papers is to Settle 
that point in the mind of the reader. 

The wits of the time made very merry over Governor Seward’s a¢- 
quisition, just as former generations of wits made merry over the acqui- 
sition of Louisiana and Florida. Mr. Seward, however, tells us that 
Alaska was purchased because of its natural wealth in timber, fish- 
eries, minerals, and fur-bearing animals, and for a political object— 
to neutralize the power of Great Britain in the North Pacific, and 
render the annexation of British Columbia but a question of time- 
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“Alaska,” said he, “ may not be so valuable as we deem it; but you 
cannot deny the value of the gold-regions of the Cariboo country 
and Frazer’s River, the coal-mines of Vancouver’s and Queen Char- 
lotte’s Islands, and the unrestricted possession of the magnificent 
Straits of Fuca. ll these, following manifest destiny, will be ours 
in time. Besides,” said he, “ we owe a deep debt of gratitude to Russia 


INDIANS. 


for her unvarying friendship through long years, and for her kindly 
sympathy during the sorest of our national trials—the great re- 
bellion.” 

Perhaps no territory of equal extent on the globe, except Central 
Africa, is so little known ; for even now, although we have been flooded 
with books from travellers claiming to have explored this country, the 
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interior is yet an unknown land. The seaboard, and the line of 
the Yucon, and some other rivers, are the only portions of the Terri- 
tory we know any thing of. 

And, because of the popular ignorance on the subject, much scope 
has been given to mere invention, and while, on the one hand, the 
country has been. decried as the “ fag-end of creation,” on the other 
it has been overpraised. Imagination has been made to "supply the 
place of knowledge, and even poetry has been lugged in to picture the 
supposed savage desolation of the land and the imagined rigor of 
the climate. 

Now, in the interior of Alaska, the climate is doubtless very se- 
vere, and the trappers and gold-miners of the Stachine River report 
that on the main-land the snow reaches a fabulous depth, and does 
not disappear until nearly the end of the summer ; but in all that part 
of Alaska and British Columbia which borders on the ocean, and ex- 
tends from Behring Straits to the Straits of Fuca, the climate is won- 
derfully soft and mild for the latitude, so much so, indeed, that the 
temperature in the winter-time is about that of Washington City. 

The writer of this passed a winter in Alaska in 60° lat., and the 
lowest the Fahrenheit thermometer stood at any time was 23° above 
zero, and the average temperature was about 35°, while in the summer 
the average temperature is about 56°. Certainly not a very rigorous 
climate for such a latitude, and yet some may be inclined to doubt 
all this unless a reason be given for such an unusual temperature in 
such high latitudes. “ Why is this thus?” as Artemus Ward would 
say. Well, here is the reason, 

Of course, every one has read of the Gulf Stream, which bathes 
our own shores from Florida to Newfoundland, and then diverging 
eastward softens the climate of the British Isles, without which in- 
fluence those islands would be as uninhabitable as the territory of 
Labrador, which lies between the same parallels of latitude as Great 
Britain, and is with us a synonyme for every thing that is cold, dreary, 
and dismal. 

Well, in the Pacific Ocean there is also a great current of warm 
water, resembling our Gulf Stream, which, sweeping along the coasts 
of Japan and Asia to the northeast, crosses the Pacific, and washes 
the northwest coast of America as far down as the Bay of Panama, 
where it again diverges to the westward and forms the great equatorial 
current of the Pacific. 

The average maximum temperature of this singular stream is 
about 85° Fahr., and it, therefore, fully accounts for the productive- 
ness of the Japan Islands, which, although farther north than South- 
ern Virginia, produce sugar and other crops usually confined to 
intertropical latitudes. One branch of this current, after striking 
the Aleutian Islands, is diverted from its course and sweeps away to 
the north through Behring Straits, and so into the Northern Ocean, 
which is one reason why no icebergs are ever seen by the whalers to 


depth of over six inches, and quickly melts away into slush, and the 
region about Sitka may be said to be one of incessant rain-storms, 
fierce gales, dripping forests, dank moss, dense mud, and drifting 
mists. Pluvius reigns with undisputed sway, and renders the country 
a perfect paradise for ducks and sea-gulls. 

The lords of creation may depend that the Sorosis will never emi- 
grate to Sitka, for a woman’s right to a dry Monday fails to receive 
the slighest respect. 

The average amount of rain which has fallen yearly, as shown by 
the records of the past eighteen years, is eighty-six inches! 

Just think of it! Over seven feet of rain! Why, if a short man 
stood still in Sitka for six months, he would be drowned, or else so coy- 
ered with moss that even Darwin could not place him, or his own mother 
recognize him! There are but two seasons in Sitka—the,long rainy 
season and the short rainy season. In the long rainy season it raing 
nine months of the year; in the short rainy season, the other three! 
Rain, rain, rain! 

Occasionally, however, the sun does break through the damp 
clouds, and then, for two or three days—never longer—there is gor. 
geous weather. The air becomes soft and balmy, even in midwinter, 
when the sun rises at nine o’clock and goes down again at three, and 
the skies become more beautifully blue and cloudless than in any 
other part of the world. For two or three days there is weather cal- 
culated to make men young again, and so all Sitka turns out, includ- 
ing the animals, to seek the brief sunshine and bask in its transient 
warmth. After which the great floodgates of heaven are opened again, 
and, by way of variety, it is one continuous rain, rain, rain, for weeks, 

Of course, in a country where it rains so constantly, the character 
of the crops produced on the land must be somewhat peculiar. In point 
of fact, though the writer of this heard a good deal of crops before 
he went to Alaska, he never saw any there. There were, to be sure, 
some watery-looking potatoes about the size of a chestnut, and some 
equally-miserable turnips and cabbages, but they, too, had water in 
them, and cabbage and water is poor diet. 

But yet certain things do grow pretty well in Alaska, among them 
cranberries and berries of all kinds, though they lack flavor ; and, as 
the population increases, and more land becomes cleared, no doubt 
some smart Yankee will get out a patent to stop the rain, and then 
crops may beraised. But the staple productions of the country around 
Sitka, at least for some years, will, it is thought, be ducks, fish, um- 

brellas, and gum-shoes! 

Notwithstanding the constant rains, Sitka is not an unhealthy 
place. Prior to our acquisition of it, rheumatism and colds were com- 
mon, and in the fine, warm weather malignant fevers prevailed to an 
alarming extent, so much so that, at the period of our occupation of 
the town, the Russian officials gave a fearful account of the unhealthi- 
ness of the place and the fevers incident to warmth and exposure to 





the south of Behring Straits. Off the northern Japan Islands the 
contact of the warm water of the stream with the colder water of 
the latitude—for these islands are as far north as Boston—gives rise, 
as does the Gulf Stream on our northeast coast, to constant fogs. 

The evidence in favor of the existence of this great Pacific current 
is as strong as any thing known to science can be; but, even if there 
were no other proof, the wrecks of Japanese vessels, which from 
time to time have been cast ashore upon the coasts of Washing- 
ton Territory and Oregon, would be evidence enough. Indian tradi- 
tion says that a number of years ago a junk loaded with beeswax was 
wrecked at the mouth of the Columbia River, the vessel having been 
previously disabled and drifted by this current far out of her course. 
Though the vessel was lost, the crew were saved. In proof of this 
tradition, so late as 1851, pieces of wax, blanched white and covered 
with sand, were washed up on the beach in this locality after every 
great gale. Within seven years a Japanese junk was found floating 
helplessly in this current, the crew saved by one of our vessels, and 
brought into San Francisco. 

The result of this great Pacific stream is to produce a singularly 
mild climate in the regions under its influence, and in the northern 
latitudes we hear of a prevalence of much fog, while the moisture 
deposited upon the lofty mountains of the Alaska coast creates 
rain. 

A cold snap is a godsend at Sitka, for it is no exaggeration to say 
that there it rains fully two-thirds of the time. May, June, July, and 
February, are the driest months. 


the sun. It was very soon found that the filthy habits of the people 
and the filthier condition of the streets and dwellings were, in the 
main, responsible for this condition of things. The American post- 
surgeon was looked upon by his Russian brethren in the profession as 
little less than a lunatic when he announced his intention of im- 
proving the ventilation of the hospital by fitting the windows of the 
building so that they might be opened. Up to his advent upon the 
ground the windows of all the houses were “ built in,” so that they 
were kept at all times tightly closed. A small pane of glass, fitted in 
a frame on hinges, admitted all the air the Russians needed or al- 
lowed—which was not much—and the odor of their apartments baf- 
| fled description. But all that has been changed, and apparently with 
| the best results, for sickness is now comparatively rare, owing to the 
| improved condition of the dwellings as to cleanliness and ventilation. 
| And now as to the inhabitants of Alaska. 

In October, 1867, just before the occupation by the United States 
forces, the number of inhabitants throughout Russian America was 
computed to be, from the best information, about fifty thousand, of 
which about three thousand were Russians and half-breeds, and the 
| rest Indians. One person to every nine square miles of territory! 
| These forty-seven thousand Indians are divided into two races and 





four great branches, namely: Esquimaux, Aleutians, Kenayans, and 
Koloschians. 

1. Of the Esquimaux, which number about eighteen thousand, and 
inhabit the northern part of the Territory bordering on the Polar Se, 
as well as the line of the Yukon River, not much need be said, 
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reading works of Arctic travel. Their chief virtues seem to be that 
they are given to hospitality, and are peaceable and domestic. They 
differ in person very much from the Esquimaux of Greenland, being 
in stature tall, with copper-colored skin, flat faces, small black eyes, 
and very white teeth. The women pierce the nostrils, and tobacco, 
rum, and train-oil, are their special luxuries, 

2. The Aleutians, or people whoinhabit the islands to the westward 
of the peninsula of Aliaska, and carry on the seal and other fisheries. 
They number about five thousand, and are a peaceable, industrious 
race of beings, who eke out life by hunting the furred seal and sea- 
otter, catching cod and halibut, and attending the Greek Church—for 
they are all Christians. 

Under Russian management they were said to excel as artificers 
and mechanics when taught, and the Fur Company made use of them 
largely as sailors. 

The native dress is usually a long frock with tight sleeves, called 
in the Russian language a parka, This dress is made from the skins 
of the bird called the diver, and is almost indispensable to the Aleute, 
answering for both clothing and blanket, as well as shelter against 
wind and cold. 

The skill of these people in managing their boats is wonderful. 
In their frail skin-canoes, called bidarkas, they venture out to sea and 
make journeys from island to island in the most tempestuous weather 
and with the greatest ease and dexterity. Oonalaska, Kodiak, and the 
seal-islands of St. Paul and St. George, are the principal ones inhabited 
by this race, though they are scattered throughout the entire chain of 
islands to the west of Aliaska, and are probably, like the Esqui- 
maux, of Mongolian origin. 

8. The Kenayans, numbering about twenty thousand, and taking 
their name from the peninsula of Kenay, with Cook’s Inlet on the 
west and Prince William’s Sound on the east. They inhabit all that 
part of the country between the Sushina and the Copper Rivers, and 
belong to the great Indian race of North America; their general 
characteristics being much the same as those of the northern tribes 
with which we are most familiar. They are proud, warlike, and ex- 
ceedingly boastful, their common designation of themselves being 
that they are “ men.” 

They are more cleanly than the Esquimaux, and less addicted to 
grease. They are of medium stature, but strong and powerfully built, 
with large heads, spreading faces, and thick necks. Their hair is 
straight and coal-black, beard thin, their eyes small and keen, and 
their teeth very white. 

Away from civilization and the traders, they dress in the skins of 
animals, with the fur outward, over which they sometimes wear a 
shirt made of skin from the intestines of the whale, as a protection 
against the wet. 

Their canoes are made of common seal-skins stretched on frames, 
and are sometimes large enough to hold between twenty and thirty 
persons, but in form they are not so graceful as the canoes of the 
Aleutes, nor are the Kenayans so dexterous in their management. 

As a race, they are thievish, and will steal any thing they can lay 
their hands on, and their moral character is bad in other respects, 
for they seem to have acquired, by contact with the traders, all the 
vices and none of the virtues of the white race. 

Small-pox and other diseases have carried them off fearfully within 
afew years past, and if the modern frontier civilization of rum, to- 
bacco, and vice, continues on the increase, they bid fair to be soon 
blotted out altogether, and numbered with the lost tribes of Israel. 

Lastly, there is the Koloschian race, the most important of all, 
divided into more than a dozen separate tribes, of which the Tchill- 
kats, Takons, Sitkas, and Kakes, are the most powerful, the whole 
race numbering, according to Russian accounts, about five thousand, 
though it is thought that double that number is nearer the mark. 

This is the race settlers in Alaska will have most to do with, as 
they occupy the country between the Copper River and the southern 
boundary of Alaska on the Portlund Channel or canal. The term 
Koloschian is Russian, and signifies Indian, and the tract of country 
eecupied by this race is known as the Alexander Archipelago. 

Though numerically inferior to the Kenayans and Esquimaux, 
these Koloschians occupy far more valuable territory, and are greatly 
their superiors in habits and character. They subsist almost entirely 
by hunting and fishing, and, as a race, are intelligent, warlike, proud, 
treacherous, and exceedingly revengeful, revenge being with them the 
highest of all virtues. 





In appearance they are not prepossessing, and their reputation for 
morality is rather threadbare. Their houses are shanties on a large 
seale, with a small entrance, generally circular in form, and reached 
frequently by a short flight of steps, and the roof has a hole in its 
centre to let out the smoke. 

The dress is commonly a blanket in the summer-time; though the 
chiefs, when they have any money acquired by the sale of furs to the 
traders, generally affect the European costume, and dress their squaws 
in calicoes. These people have a fashion of blacking their faces, and 
sometimes paint their lovely countenances with red, yellow, and blue, 
which, when properly done, gives them, as Mark Twain would say, a 
peculiarly peaceful and lamb-like expression ! 

All the powerful tribes resort annually to Sitka, the winter being 
the season chosen. 

Now, when one of our fashionable belles resorts to Long Branch 
or Newport for the summer, she carries with her ten or fifteen trunks, 
as many bonnets or bandboxes, three or four styles of umbrellas and 
wrappings, and has one or more young gentlemen to attend her and 
carry the numerous smaller packages which go to make up a modern 
belle’s outfit ; but when a Tchillkat girl goes to Sitka she paddles the 
whole distance (two hundred miles) by herself in an open canoe, with 
for food a bark-box of dried salmon, and for dress a piece of silver or 
bone stuck though the lower lip, and a blanket thrown over her 
shoulders. 

The canoes are made of huge trees hollowed out, and the war- 
canoes are sometimes so large as to seat eighty persons with ease. 
These last are painted with hideous devices in red, black, and yellow, 
and the sight of one filled with painted natives is enough to give a 
nervous person the nightmare for a month. The Koloschians are 
daring navigators, and frequently make voyages of over five hundred 
miles in these open canoes. 

To give an idea of their dauntless courage and intense desire for 
revenge, it may be interesting at this point to mention an incident 
concerning the tribe known as the Kakes or Kekons—a tribe which 
has frequently given the whites much trouble, and has only been per- 
fectly quiet since the Saginaw shelled and destroyed their villages 
in February, 1869, in retaliation for the murder of two white traders, 
Messrs. Mauger and Walker. 

In 1855 a party of Kakes, on a visit south to Puget Sound, be- 
came involved in some trouble there, which caused a United-States 
vessel to open fire on them, and during the affair one of the Kake 
chiefs was killed. This took place over eight hundred miles from the 
Kake settlements on Kuprianoff Island. The very next year the 
tribe sent a canoe-load of fighting men all the way from Clarence 
Straits in Russian America, to Whidby’s Island, in Washington Terri- 
tory, and attacked and beheaded an ex-collector—not of internal 
revenue, for that might have been pardonable—but of customs, and re- 
turned safely with his skull and scalp to their villages. Such people 
are, therefore, not to be despised, and are quite capable of giving 
much trouble in the future unless wisely and firmly governed. 

These Indians are somewhat thrifty, and show some sense of 
property, and contact with the traders has rendered them exceedingly 
sharp and cunning in a bargain. They are tolerably honest, and will 
readily work for wages. Their proud nature, however, disdains corpo- 
ral punishment even for their children, and a blow is a mortal insult, 
only to be washed out in the blood of the offender. Their cardinal 
maxims are as old as the days of Moses, “ An eye for an eye, a tooth 
for a tooth,” and they will compass sea and land to retaliate for a sup- 
posed injury. Of course, therefore, very few are Christians, and yet 
the majority can hardly be called idolatrous, since they believe in a 
Creator, and in the immortality of the soul. 

One of their peculiarities is an intense reverence for the ashes and 
memory of their ancestors and warriors, who, they believe, are placed 
in the sky and appear nightly in the Aurora Borealis. They also have 
a tradition of the deluge, their account of it being that, ages ago, the 
entire human family was saved from perishing in a great flood by 
means of a floating vessel. On the subsidence of the water this 
vessel struck a rock, and broke in halves. One half represents the 
Koloschian—the other half—the rest of the world! 

For generations these Indians have been warriors, and their 
character has not changed. Every male has his sporting-gun and his 
war-rifle ; in some cases this last is of the latest and most improved 
pattern, and they will give the traders any price for such weapons as 
the Henry and Spencer arms. Every Indian carries the long knife— 
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quarrels are common, and the duel a recognized institution. * A life 
for a life” is their maxim, unless the life is at once paid for in blank- 
ets, and the loss of a father, brother, sister, or dear relative, can 
only be atoned for by another death, or else by an equivalent in 
blankets, every position of relationship having a recognized price. 
Away from the lines of garrison, slavery still exists quite beyond the 
reach of amendment to the constitution, or special committees charged 
with power even to send for persons and papers. 

The slave is less in value than a dog, and must implicitly obey his 
master in all things, even to committing murder, while the master 
may kill him at any time, and go unquestioned by the tribe. The 
slave has no rights whatever, and, when dead, is cast into the nearest 
inlet to feed the fishes. 

When a chief dies his slaves are all sacrificed, and his body 
burned on a funeral-pile, after which his ashes are deposited in the 
curiously-shaped and grotesquely-wrought posts and boxes which 
usually stand in front of the chief’s lodge in the village. Then the 
women perform a week or two of dismal howling over the remains 
thus stored away, and the tribe go in black faces for a year. 

These Koloschians have been a perfect terror to the coast for more 
than acentury. It was one of the Koloschian tribes which received the 
boats from Tchirikoff’s vessel, and no survivor ever returned to tell 
the tale of horror. They were also the actors in another fearfully- 
bloody drama in 1804, when they surprised and pitilessly massacred, 
with horrible cruelty, the Russian garrison of old Sitka, a few miles 
from the present site. } 

Lisiansky, in 1805, with Baranoff, the founder of Sitka, drove them 
from the site of the present settlement, and established there a fort 
upon a rocky eminence dominating the surrounding country. This 
hill forms a natural fortification, and was, at the period of Lisiansky’s 
visit, in 1805, inhabited by a warlike chief named Katetan. The 
savages sustained a siege from the Neva and two other men-of-war 
under Lisiansky and Baranoff, but finally evacuated the hill, after 
murdering all their comrades that they could not carry off. 

After Baranoff had made the fort secure, the necessary houses of 
a settlement soon sprang up around it, and it became the capital of 
the Russian-American possessions. The savages long continued to 
make aggressions on the Russians, who dared not venture beyond the 
range of their fortifications except when the men-of-war were in the 
harbor. 

Lisiansky describes these Indians as a shrewd, bold, and perfidi- 
ous people, whose chiefs used very sublime expressions, and swore 
fearful oaths upon the bones and ashes of their ancestors, calling 
heaven and earth and the entire solar system to witness—particularly 
when they wanted to deceive. 

They have a way of multiplying suddenly in a place by immense 
canoe-loads secreted near by, so that although only a few Indians may 
apparently be in the village which adjoins every post, many thousands 
may arrive in a few hours. On one occasion, it is said, over three 
thousand suddenly made their appearance at Sitka and demanded 
blankets, which the Russian Company, terribly frightened, imme- 
diately gave them, when they quietly departed as they came. 

It can readily be seen that such a race of people require manage- 
ment of no ordinary kind. Uniform kindness, strict justice, prompt 
decision, and rigid execution of purpose, are the corner-stones of any 
policy by which they can be wisely or humanely governed. 

Their aggressions have not been unfrequent even in late years. 
Some five years ago the Kakes captured an English schooner, the 
Royal Charlie, murdered the crew, and. scuttled the vessel after plun- 
dering the cargo. In February, 1869, the Saginaw recovered, from the 
chief’s lodge on Kupnauoff Island, some of the equipment ef this ill- 
fated vessel. 

In 1862 a party of the Cross Sound and Hoonah Indians, while 
trading on board the Hudson Bay Company’s steamer, the Labou- 
chére (a vessel of eight hundred tons), suddenly drew their knives, 
seized the captain on his quarter-deck, and drove the crew forward, 
thus gaining complete possession of the after-part of the vessel. For- 
tunately for the captain, his chief officer was a brave and determined 
fellow, and, getting across the bulkhead, which all these vessels carry 
for protection athwart the deck, he trained a brass cannon loaded with 
bags of musket-balls upon the dense mass of Indians on the quarter- 
deck. These immediately placed the captain in front of his own gun. 
Finally a parley took place, and the Indians, after robbing the vessel, 
released the captain, and quitted her. She steamed away at once, and 








for a long time dared not return to this locality (Suanson’s Harbor) 
to trade. 

The only things the Koloschians dread are the men-of-war, which 
can follow them up rivers and bays, swift to punish any outrage they 
may commit. Since the punishment the Kake tribe received from the 
commander of the Saginaw, in February, 1869, the entire race of In- 
dians has been perfectly quiet and subdued. 

And now, having disposed of the climate and inhabitants, let us 


see what the products of this country are. 
Ricnarp W. Meanr. 





THE DEACON’S STORY. 





HE solemn old bells in the steeple 
Are ringin’. I guess you know why! 

No? Well, then, I'll tell you, though mostly 

It’s whispered about on the sly. 
Some six weeks ago, a church-meetin’ 

Was called—for—nobody knew what; 
But we went, and the parson was present, 

And I don’t know who, or who not. 


Some twenty-odd members, I calc’late, 
Which mostly was women, of course; 
Though I don’t mean to say aught ag’in’ ’em, 
I’ve seen many gatherin’s worse. 
There, in the front row, sat the deacons, 
The eldest was old Deacon Pryor; 
A man countin’ fourscore-and-seven, 
And gin’rally full of his ire. 


Beside him, his wife, countin’ fourscore, 
A kind-hearted, motherly soul ; 
And, next to her, young Deacon Hartley, 
A good Christian man on the whole. 
Miss Parsons, a spinster of fifty, 
And long ago laid on the shelf, 
Had wedged herself next; and, beside her, 
Was Deacon Munroe—that’s myself. 


The meetin’ was soon called to order; 
The parson looked glum as a text; 
We gazed at each other in silence, 
And silently wondered “‘ What next?” 
Then slowly uprose Deacon Hartley ; 
His voice seemed to tremble with fear, 
As he said: “ Boy and man you have known me, 
My good friends, for nigh forty year. 


“ And you scarce may expect a confession 
Of error from me; but—you know, 

My dearly-loved wife died last Christmas, 
It’s now nearly ten months ago. 

The winter went by long and lonely, 
The spring hurried forward apace; 

The farm-work came on, and I needed 
A woman about the old place. 


“The children were wilder than rabbits, 
And still growing worse every day; 

No help to be found in the village, 
Although I was willin’ to pay. 

In fact, I was nigh ’bout discouraged, 
For every thing looked so forlorn; 

When good little Patience McAlpine 
Skipped into our kitchen, one morn, 


“ She had only run in of an errand, 
But she laughed at our mis’rable plight; 

And set to work, jist like a woman, 

A-putting the whole place to right. 
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And though her own folks was so busy, 
And illy her helpin’ could spare, 

She'd flit in and out like a sparrow, 
And most every day she was there. 


“ So the summer went by sort o’ cheerful, 
And one night my baby, my Joe, 

Seemed feverish, and fretful, and woke me, 
By crying, at midnight, you know. 

I was tired with my day’s work, and sleepy, 
And couldn’t, no way, keep him still; 
So, at last, I grew angry, and spanked him, 
And then he screamed out with a will. 


“ Just about then I heard a soft rapping, 
Away at the half-open door ; 
And then little Patience McAlpine 
Walked shyly across the white floor. 
Says she: ‘I thought Josey was cryin’, 
I guess I'd best take him away. 
I knew you’d be gettin’ up early, 
To go to the marshes for hay ; 
So I stayed here to-night to get breakfast, 
I guess he’ll be quiet with me.— 
Come, Josey, kiss papa, and tell him 
What a nice little man you will be!’ 
She was stooping low over the pillow, 
And saw the big tears on his cheek ; 
Tier face was so close to my whiskers, 
I dar’s’nt move, scarcely, or speak ; 
Her hands were both holdin’ the baby, 
Her eye by his shoulder was hid ; 
But her mouth was so near, and so rosy, 
I—kissed her. That’s just what I did.” 


Then down sat the tremblin’ sinner, 

The sisters they murmured of “ shame,” 
And “she shouldn’t oughter a let him, 

No doubt she was mostly to blame.” 
When straightway uprose Deacon Pryor, 

“ Now bretherin and sisters,” he said 
(We knowed then that suthin’ was comin’, 

And all sot as still as the dead), 
“You've heard brother Hartley’s confession, 

And I speak for myself, when I say, 
That if my wife was dead, and my children 

Were all growin’ worse every day; 
And if my house needed attention, 

And Patience McAlpine had come, 
And tidied the cluttered-up kitchen, 

And made the place seem more like at home; 
And if I was worn out and sleepy, 

And my baby wouldn’t lie still, 
But fretted and woke me at midnight, 

As babies, we know, sometimes will ; 
And if Patience came in to hush him, 

And ’twas all as our good brother sez— 
I think, friends—I think I should kiss her, 

And ’bide by the consequences.” 


Then down sat the elderly deacon, 
The younger one lifted his face, 
And a smile rippled over the meetin’ 

Like light in a shadowy place. 
Perhaps, then, the matronly sisters 
Remembered their far-away youth, 

Or the daughters at home by their firesides, 
Shrined each in her shy, modest truth ; 
For their judgments grew gentle and kindly, 

And—well—as I started to say, 
The solemn old bells in the steeple 
Are ringin’ a bridal to-day. 





THE COLORS OF WATER. 


} Pweg over the bright pages of a geographical atlas, the eye is 
apt to be struck by the odd names of a Red, a White, a Black, 
and a Yellow Sea, while there are Orange Rivers, Blue Rivers, and 
even a Black River (Rio Negro), to keep the larger basins company. 
Can water really have all the colors of the rainbow? There is an im- 
pression on most minds that good water is colorless in proportion as 
it is pure, and that these names are as little to be taken literally as 
that the Rio de la Plata contains silver, or the Rio de Vinagro carries 
vinegar to the ocean. 

It is perfectly true that water, undimmed by foreign elements, and 
containing no solution of earths or salts, is colorless and transparent. 
Such is the pure water of the chemist, obtained by distillation. Un- 
fortunately, such water is unfit for drinking purposes, and would 
speedily end the life of the fanatic who—as has been done more than 
once—should insist upon using it in preference to the ordinary sup- 
ply. The same rule applies, to a certain extent, to rain and good 
spring water, which are not chemically pure, but are at least free of 
substances held in a state of solution. If spring-water should appear 
colored in a goblet, it may safely be put down as containing additions 
which are injurious to health. 

Nevertheless, even such water is colorless only in small quanti- 
ties, a fact which by no means justifies the conclusion that it is really 
without color. The latter may only be so faint as not to be percep- 
tible to the eye except in larger masses. Thus, panes of glass, looked 
at singly, may appear perfectly clear and colorless ; but, if several are 
placed upon each other, they turn darker and darker green as their 
number increases, Naturalists have an impression that a really color- 
less substance in Nature is as rare as a really impgrtial man in society. 
Even the air we breathe is not free from some taint, and hence looks 
blue in what we call the sky, or red and orange on the horizon at 
morning and night. Hence they assert that water, when seen in 
larger quantities, as in rivers, lakes, and oceans, has a color of its 
own, which may even vary infinitely according to the light and the 
clouds, the weather and the degree of motion to which it is subjected. 
No one, who has spent a day on the sea-coast and watched the vary- 
ing tints of the ocean, will ever forget the thousand brilliant hued 
which the waters assume one by one, from the richest emerald greey 
in the laughing sunlight, to almost inky blackness under a canopy of 
clouds. As long, however, as men of science were content to look 
upon the water merely as sailors did, they failed to agree in their con- 
clusions. Some said that water absorbed the red rays of the prism, 
and only reflected the blue, green, and violet rays; others called it 
green under a reflected light, and blue in other cases; while stil} 
others insisted upon its being colorless, but capable of reflecting the 
tints of the surrounding objects, the sky, the mountains, and the 
forests. Even the great Humboldt, with modest candor, admitted 
that, though he had seen nearly all the great reservoirs of water om 
the globe, the question of color was far from being decided. 

At last, Bunsen resolved to submit the matter to a practical ques- 
tion, and, like the egg of Columbus, the solution was marvellously 
simple. He took a glass tube, seven feet long, and with walls colored 
black, and put one end into a basin of white china; then he dropped 
a few fragments of white china into the cylinder, and filled it with 
chemically-pure water. Upon looking, then, through the tube at the 
white fragments below, they appeared deep blue, and, in proportion 
as the tube was shortened, the color faded, till it finally disappeared 
altogether, when there were only a few inches of water left at the bot- 
tom. Other experiments were made with the same result, and thus 
it was ascertained that water was blue. 

Skeptics will, of course, at once object that in the majority of 
cases the waters of the earth do not look blue, green being, on the 
whole, the prevailing color. So it is; but it must be borne in mind 
that hardly any water on earth is pure: with the rarest excep- 
tions, it contains an abundance of foreign elements. The very rain- 
drops, coming to us apparently directly from the great storehouses 
suspended on high, seize, during their passage through the air, with 
eager haste, upon every stray particle they meet, and reach us, richly 
laden with soot and dust, with plant seeds and animal germs, and 
salts and gases innumerable. For there is no limit to the absorbing 
power of the all-pervading element, and justly has it on that account 
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very often been called the blood of the earth, which, in its ceaseless 
ebb and flow, in its endless evaporation and return, corresponds to 
the throb and pulse of the human heart and its life-blood. Without 
its restless activity, its untiring and all-pervading absorption, the 
whole earth would be but a handful of dust, a gigantic heap of dry 
powder, on which no lichen could exist, and man could not work out 
his salvation. 

As water thus pervades all things, it also contains all things. For 
it is not enough to say that without it Nature has no plastic force, and 
this fair earth of ours no form, no life, and no loveliness—there is no 
substance known to us that can resist the paramount power of the 
element. The very air, even when crisp and dry, must still bear its 
proportion of moisture, and the most solid substances are made to 
yield to its influence. The glass from which we drink looks perhaps 
of all things least likely to be dissolved by the water it holds, and yet 
we learn that the stained-glass windows of ancient cathedrals are 
literally honeycombed and in many places nearly eaten through by the 
tain, and Lavoisier found that the glass retorts which he used in dis- 
tilling water had to surrender to the insatiate robber their elemental 
alkali and their flint. Nor are the airy gases able to escape from the 
common fate of all things; the water in London at times carries off 
such quantities of coal-gas from leaking mains, that the latter will 
easily ignite at the hydrants. 

No wonder, then, that water is unable to retain its natural color, 
and must needs assume a tint from the substances it holds in solu- 
tion. The ancients already noticed the different hues, and had their 
Xanthus, which dyed the skins of sheep red; the Cephisus, which 
made them white; and the Melas, in Beotia, which turned them 
black. There is now a spring in one of the Egyptian oases which 
also dyes black, so that the inhabitants appear to strangers to be 
always in mourning. The far-famed water of the Nile even changes 
in color: when the mountain-rains begin and the lowland river rises, 
it is green; on the thirtieth day this color gives place to a brownish 
red, and for three months it remains thick and muddy and dark, and 
has to be clarified before drinking. The Yellow River and the Yel- 
low Sea, in like manner, owe their name and their color to a yellow, 
slimy deposit, which the former brings down from above in vast 

quantities. The Red Sea of California, on the other hand, owes its 
gich vermilion hue to the masses of red coral, which lend their own 
Mheatty to the clear, shallow waters; while the great Ehrenberg found 
in the Red Sea of Arabia innumerable hosts of bloody-red infusoria, 
which accounted for its occasional bright-red tinge. Large rivers are 
vapt to bring incredible quantities of earths and minerals from the 
places where they force their way through narrow gorges or fall 
over hizgh precipices, and retain pot unfrequently their own peculiar 


hue long after they have ming! ed their waters with those of the ocean | 


or other rivers. The Mitsissippi can be fairly traced for many miles 


‘into the Gulf, and th » Niagara clearly marks its course in Lake Onta- | 
Yrio as far as the eye can reach. The marvellous beauty of the Rhone } 


ends one of its greatest charms to the Lake of Geneva, and even the 
tiny Rer.ss may long be seen in the Lake of Lucerne. The red Moselle 
hol@s its own for some time after it has been swallowed up by the 
paler Rhine, and, at a famous place on the Danube, the town of Pas- 
sau, the eye can trace from a height on its banks three different 
rivers within the same narrow banks: the black Iz, laden with peat, 
the whitish-gray Inn, and the almost yellow Danube itself. 

Ponds, lakes, and oceans, are moreover apt to have different colors 
in the centre and at the shores, because in the latter localities the 
shallow water allows the color of the soil to affect its own. Yellow 
sand-banks thus produce a very light green, almost yellowish hue, 
while clay looks black, and certain earths, which are white when dry, 
assume a rusty-yellow or blood-red tint when moistened. 

In the majority of cases, however, the color of water is green, the 
Lake of Geneva, the Bay of Naples, and a few inland lakes of our own 
continent and of Europe, being alone able to retain their legitimate 
blue color, and hence are fairly entitled to the great admiration they 
excite in travellers. The fact that green is the result of a combina- 
tion of blue with yellow, naturally suggested the conclusion that the 
prevailing green hue of waters must be due to some solution they 
held, which was yellow. This could not be any of the numerous 
‘ gases end salts which abound in great bodies of water, as none of 
them have any perceptible coloring-power; but it was different with 
the organic elements that are found suspended in rivers and oceans. 
The acids produced by the putrefaction of leaves, roots, and animal 














débris, and hence abundant wherever a rich humus forms the bed of a 
stream, have a dark-brown, almost black color, and are easily ab- 
sorbed by waters which contain at least a small amount of alkali, 
necessary for their solution. When, therefore, a lake or a river is 
blue, this proves its poverty in alkali, without which it cannot absorb 
any considerable portion of organic matter. Experiments have been 
made, and it has been found that a small quantity of garden-earth 
thrown into chemically-pure water will color it yellowish green, and 
the more humus is added the deeper the hue becomes, turning first 
light and then dark brown. The Rio Negro, therefore, deserves its 
name well, for recent explorers have been anew amazed at the im- 
mense quantities of rich soil which it carries incessantly to the dis- 
tant ocean. Where the proportion is smaller, and organic life is pres. 
ent only in moderate quantities, the yellow hue is barely sufficient to 
change the blue into a more or less bright green, and hence the mar- 
vellous, ever-varying beauty of bluish-green tints which adorn the 
great reservoirs of the earth. 

ScHeLe pe Venez. 





THE SPRINGS OF THE GREAT BASIN. 


HE springs of the Great Basin of Utah amd Nevada are, unfortu- 
nately, far from being numerous, but they are exceedingly re- 
markable. Their temperature varies from icy coldness to the boiling- 
point, and a few of them, judging from analyses, contain more than 
their fair proportion of the sixty-three known elements. Some springs 
may be noted for only one of these mineral ingredients, while the water 
of others is a saturated solation of them all. The most eccentric taste 
can here be satisfied. As rule, any liquid cam be obtained exeept 
pure water. Does the visitor desire soda? Here it sparkles from an 
unequalled font. Would he prefer sulphur? He has but to turn toa 
neighboring spring to satisfy his peeuliar longing. 

We do not wish it understood that fresh water nowhere oceurs. 
It is obtainable, but, like most things valuable, only as the result of a 
climb. But, after the struggle to reach it, what a potion is finally 
quaffed! The icy fluid bubbles from a fountain edged with emerald 
grasses, coyly viewing themselves im its mirror, or flirting with the 
pebbles as they dence merrily beneath. There are few sounds more 
melodious than the ehinking of ice in a pitcher on a warm day in sum- 
mer. The preduct of its liquefaetion, however, is merely water, while 
here we have a certain infused element, an inherent sparkle, and joy- 
ous spirit of life, which enters direetly into the cireulation, and makes 
the blood bound with eestasy. 

Decidedly the most peculiar of all are the hot springs. These 
abound throughout the ecountry—indications of the comparatively 
recent volcanic action in the region. A number of basins are usually 
found near together, and, strafge to say, the temperature greatly varies 
even in those which are contiguous. The water may stand at, or below, 
the ordinary temperature of the air in one, while the thermometer indi- 
cates 180° Fahr. in another not three feet removed. Not unfrequent- 
ly the mercury rises to 200° or even more. The water is generally 
beautifully clear, but contains salts in solution, as im the case of the 
other springs. It is often in a state of ebullition, and is thrown up in 
intermittent jets, especially when extraneous substances are intro- 
duced. Many of the springs, highly saturated with mineral matters, 


| by deposition from the evaporating water, build conical chimneys for 


themselves. Coarse and wiry, but verdant grasses spring up around. 
Sometimes living fish make their abode in the tepid water, and are of 
tolerable size; but, owing to the warm element in which they dwell, 
are quite soft and unpalatable. 

Hot springs are of common occurrence in voleanic regions, and are 
generally indicative of quite recent action. There are several well- 
known districts, in various portions of the world, where thermal springs 
occur. The best known are those of Iceland, Tuscany, and California. 
The latter field includes the geysers of that State, and extends into the 
Great Basin. The phenomena connected with hot springs have been 
investigated by many philosophers, and numerous theories advanced as, 
to their probable origin. The general conclusion arrived at is, that 
the water descends from the mountains, as in the case of ordinary 
springs, and is prevented from sinking farther by the rocks which it 
encounters in its course. These rocks are highly heated, and impart 
their warmth to the water. Steam is thus produced, and explosion 
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ensues. The intermittent character of the explosions is explained by 
supposing the water to assume for a time the spheroidal form, as we 
observe it does when thrown on any hot surface. As it increases in 
quantity, it is cooled off to a point below the temperature at which it 
ean continue in this unusual state, and is ejected suddenly into the air. 
Professor Tyndall, by his experiments, has admirably illustrated the 
probable action. 

Why contiguous springs should vary so much in action is not so 
easy to explain. It is supposed to result from several parallel fissures 
of differing depths from which the waters arise. One of these rifts 
may extend to the source of heat, while another is comparatively 
superficial. Any surmises upon the subject, with the present limited 
data from which to reason, are altogether futile. Until we acquire the 
miraculous vision of those wonderful creations of mythology, the potent 
spirits who could gaze into the inmost recesses of the globe, we shall 
merely waste our time by theorizing on any such subject. Still the 
question will be asked, and, notwithstanding all difficulties, will prob- 
ably yet be solved. Let any thing of importance depend upon the 
solution of the problem, and some philosopher will arise who, stand- 
ing by the wells, will figure the proposition in the sands, and proceed 
to an instant demonstration. At present, doubtless, his mind is exer- 
cised with more vital questions. 

Of course, the country had not long been inhabited by Americans, 
before these springs were put to their most obvious uses. Those con- 
taining salt, boracic acid, or other mineral constitwents, have been 
utilized as sources of supply for such products. As the country be- 
comes more thickly settled, others will, no doubt, develop an economic 
value for like purposes, Others have been walled about and roofed 
in, and are used as bathing-houses. Nothing more luxurious ever 
contributed to the pleasure of a Roman emperor. They are already 
largely frequented by sufferers from rheumatism and other chronic dis- 
orders, and are equally the resort of pleasure-seekers. 

In a few years the glory of Saratoga may pale before some fountaiu 
of these inland wastes, nameless now as it bubbles its story to the 
dove and the coyote. Hotels will rise among these rugged mountains, 
and fashion reign where lately the red-man prowled, and the grizzly 
roamed unmolested and unterrified. 

W. W. Barer. 





THE LAST IMPERIAL FETE. 


N the 15th of August, 1869, I was in Paris, whither I had gone 

to witness the celebration of the hundredth birthday of the 
First Napoleon, which it was understood would be distinguished by 
an extraordinary display of imperial magnificence. 

At an early hour the festival began. It was Sunday—always a 
gala-llay in Paris—but on this morning the shopkeepers seemed to 
open their windows and display their goods somewhat reluctantly ; 
pleasure called loudly for them, and gain was partially forgotten. As 
we walked down the Rue de Rivoli, on our way tothe English Church, 
we passed a party of acrobats who were attracting a crowd by their 
wonderful gymnastic performances; next we saw the grand state- 
coaches, with their crimson hangings, coming im from St.-Cloud, 
where the emperor was detained by illness. ‘The doors of theatres 
and opera-houses, of circus and hippodrome, were beset by a mob, 
pressing in as early as possible in order to obtain seats; for the per- 
formance at each, on this memorable day, was paid for by the emper- 
othe poor emperor, who tried so hard to keep his people con- 
tented and happy! This féte, which cost its million francs or more, 
and which gave such unféigned delight to the rabble, who shouted 
“Vive lempereur !” in such cheery tones, is now considered one of 
his crimes—one of his inexcusable expenditures of the “ people’s 
money.” 

At six p.m. the streets were cleared of vehicles by the cavalry 
brought into the city to guard every avenue and prevent any dis- 
turbance. At seven the illumination began. We set out from our 
hotel, when the palaces of the Louvre and Tuileries, as if by magic, 
blazed out in their brilliant robes of many colors, which wondrously 
replaced their sombre twilight garments; and a cordon of lights ap- 
peared suddenly, stretching down as far as the eye could reach, above 
that delightful covered way of the Rue de Rivoli. We directed our 





steps first to the Palais Royal; over its front entrance we saw a 
crowned eagle formed of golden flames; farther on were the letters N 
and E, with the same luminous crown above them. We saw afterward, 
in every direction, the illuminated N, with its diadem of light, but 
nowhere else did we find the initial of the empress, Poor Eugénie! 
I felt jealous for her; though the dazzling crowns lavished that night 
upon Napoleon were only formed of blazing gas, and were typical of 
the unsubstantial coronet even then being rapidly consumed by the 
rioting flames of red republicanism. The empress may have been 
honored in other parts of the city, but we, in our long circuit, did not 
discover it. 

The cafés of the Palais Royal were all brightly illuminated, and 
from their windows hung the flags of all the European nations. We 
had seen them put out in the afternoon, and inquired why, the Ameri- 
can colors were not among them. The gargon replied they would be 
before the evening; but we looked in vain for the stars and stripes. 
The great republic took no part in the imperial /ée, and did not 
honor with its pr the doomed emperor. 

Leaving the crowded streets, we ming!ed with the denser crowd in 
the garden of the Tuileries. The scene here was indescribably lovely. 
So brilliant was the illumination, one could see the crimson blushes ; 
on the fair faces of the flowers, thus ruthlessly exposed to the gaze 
of the multitude in their sparkling, dewy robe de nuit. From the 
branches of the trees hung chandeliers formed of rainbow-volored 
glasses; in these floated burning tapers, around which tiny insects 
buzzed admiringly. But the chief glory of the view was the drooping 
chain of lights, extending from lamp-post to lamp-post down to the 
Are de Triomphe, at least a half mile distant; ground-glass shades 
covered each flaming ges-jet, placed at intervals of about ten inches 
on this festooned chain, which gave it the appearance of a vast neck- 
lace of “ luminous pearls.” At the Place de la Concorde these strands 
of pearls intersected in so many directions, that, looking at it from a 
distance, it reminded one of a net formed of golden threads and pearl 
beads for some colossal maiden’s hair. They draped the obelisk in 
the centre, encircled the fountains on either side, and then surrounded 
the whole Place with their jewelled wreaths. a 

Passing down the Champs Elysées, we lingered on the way, amus- 
ing ourselves watching the lemonade-vendors, with their pagoda- 
shaped casks on their backs, from which they appeared to draw the 
refreshing drink by merely bending forward—reminding us forcibly 
of an animated beer-barrel on tap. The sellers of tiny balloons, and 
other sou toys, were also doing a good, business among the children; 
many of whom were borne aloft. upon their fathers’ shoulders.,or 
backs, to prevent their being lost or trampled upon in that yast but 
perfectly polite and orderly mass of human beings, who, on this most 
attractive street, must have numbered eighty thousand at the lowest: 
calculation. 

It was so late when we approached the Champ de Mars that we 
only saw the “ bouquet ”—the closing display of fireworks. Hearing 
an explosion, we looked up, and there, in the dark-blue sky, hung a 
basket of flowers, of every variety and hue; so exquisitely beautiful, 
they seemed culled from celestial gardens and arranged by angel 
hands. We felt as if they belonged to the sky, and had a right to a 
home amid the stars. It was impossible to repress a sigh as this 
lovely vision vanished—we could have readily fancied it caught up by 
some cloud floating heavenward ; it was too fair for earth. 

After resting at a café, and refreshing ourselves with a light 
supper, we tumed our steps homeward, quite satisfied with what we 
had seen; yet we were again startled into wondering admiration as we 
passed the street that leads down to the Madeleine. One moment 
this grand temple was shrouded in darkness, the next it was en- 
veloped in a crimson, hazy cloud, through which the white statues of 
St. Mary and ‘our Saviour, placed on the wide, pillared portico in 
front, gleamed with unreal, unearthly beauty. While we gazed upon 
the strange siglit with unfeigned delight, the crimson veil faded to a 
still lovelier violet hue—and then it was all dark again. A little later, 
the church was flooded with yellow light, and thus continued to 
fascinate the spectators until twelve o’clock. It so chanced that the 
féte had fallen upon the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin, and 
therefore the churches were all brilliantly illuminated. It was long 
after midnight when we went to bed, and the streets were yet re- 
sounding with cries of “ Vive ?empereur /” 





Anyvette L. Basserr 
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“GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART!” 
A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 


By Ruopa Brovcston, AutHor or “Rep as a Ross 1s Sue,” Erc. 


“ Being so very wilful, you must go.” 


MORNING. 


“The sleepless Hours, who watch me as I lie, 
Curtained with star-enwoven canopies, 
From the broad moonlight of the sky, 
Fanning the busy dreams from my dim eyes, 
Waken me when their mother, the gray Dawn, 
Tells them that dreams and that the moon are gone.” 


CHAPTER L—WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


KINGLY June day. The hay-smell drowning all other smells 

in every land of Christendom: battling even with the inge- 

niously ill odors of this little drainless Breton town. People who 

suffer from hay-fever are sneezing and blowing their noses ; all the 

world else is opening its nostrils wide. The small salon of a small 

French boarding-house—a narrow room, with a window at each end; 
and, in this room, the two sisters, the two Misses Herrick. 

Five minutes ago, the mistress of the establishment entered, and 
closed the persiennes of one of our windows, to hinder the sun from 
abimer-ing the bretonne curtains, as she said. She was about to fol- 
low suit with the other, and only desisted on our eager and impassioned 
representations that not even a Breton sun can shine from all points 
of the compass at once. Through the one casement thus left us, 
Lenore is leaning out—Lenore, our youngest-born, the show one of 
our family. On her elbows she is leaning, looking idly into the little 
grass-grown place, on which Mdlle. Leroux’s pension gives. Jemima 
—I am Jemima—is making a listless reconnoitre of the furniture— 
the little cheap prints on the walls, “La Religieuse défendue,” “ Le 
Guerrier pansé,” “ Napoléon I., Empereur des Francais;” one long 
fern frond and a single foxglove in a wineglass on the mantel-shelf ; 
bare parquet, cold to the feet. Jemima is twenty-eight years of age, 
and very good-natured ; at least, so people say. I have often noticed 
that the eldest of many families are, physically speaking, failures. 
Jemima is, physically speaking, a failure. 

“ How one misses one’s five-o’clock tea!” says Lenore, looking 
back half over her shoulder to throw this and the succeeding remarks 
atme. “From ten-o’clock breakfast to six-o’clock dinner, what a 
dreary waste! How do you suppose the aborigines stave off the pangs 
of hunger, Jemima? Do they chew a quid of tobacco, or a piece of 
chalk, or what?” 

I reply, laconically : 

“ Biscuits.” 

“Does not your heart yearn for one of those open tarts with fresh 
strawberries we saw yesterday at the pdtissier in the Rue de St.-Malo? 
Mine does. I wish I had asked Frederick to bring me one.” 

“ And do you imagine,” ask I, sardonically, “that you have re- 
duced that poor man to such a pitch of imbecility as to induce him 
tocarry about jam-tarts in his coat-pocket for you?” 

Lenore smiles ; she has that very sweet smile which is, they say, 
the peculiar attribute of ill-tempered people. 

“T think,” she answers, “ that he is not far from being on a level 
with Miss Armstrong’s lover, who allowed her to dress him up as a 
sheep, and lead him by a blue ribbon into a room full of company.” 

Lenore’s face is more round than oval; it is fresh as a bunch of 
roses gathered at sunrise—fresh, but not ruddy ; her nose, though not 
in the least retroussé, belongs rather to the family of upward than 
that of downward tending noses ; her eyes are gray, as are the eyes 
of nine-tenths of the Anglo-Saxon race, large, though not with. the 
owlified largeness of a “ Book of Beauty,” wherein each eye is double 
the size of the prim purse-mouth ; in her two cheeks are two dimples 
that, when she is grave, one only suspects, but that, when she laughs 
or smiles, deepen into two little delicious pitfalls, to catch men’s sou.s 
at unawares in. 

“If Frederick were anybody but Frederick,” say I, sinking into an 
arm-chair, and pulling out my knitting—like most failures, I’m fond 
of work—“ it would be considered rather risqué of us two innocents, 





travelling about the Continent with a young man in our train, even 
though he is a clergyman.” 

“If Frederick,” replies Lenore, contemptuously turning back to 
her contemplation of the place, and replacing her gray-gingham elbows 
on the sill, “ were to be caught in the most flagitious situation one 
can imagine, that Simon-Pure face of his would carry him triumphantly 
through. Who can connect the idea of immorality and spectacles ? 
Talk of an angel, and you hear the rustle of wings; I hear Frederick’s 
wings rustling through the Porte St.-Louis, and, oh! Jemima—Jemi- 
ma, quick! come here! Who is it he has with him?” 

I jump up, as bidden—I always do what Lenore bids me, though 
I have the advantage, or rather disadvantage, of her by ten years— 
and look out. 

“An Englishman, evidently,” I say, sagaciously, “ by his beard ; 
nobody but Englishmen and oysters wear beards nowadays.” 

“Ts he going to bring him up here?” asks Lenore, craning her 
neck out to look round the balcony of the café next door, where, as 
usual, two fat men are smoking and drinking coffee. “No; I see him 
nodding ; he is saying good-bye; how tiresome!” (with an accent of 
disappointment). 

“You are as bad as the young lady in Nixon’s ‘Cheshire Proph- 
ecy,’” say I, laughing: “‘ Mother, mother, I have seen a man!’” 

Frederick enters alone, looking very hot in the rigorous black of a 
priestly coat that grazes his heel, and the rigorous black of a priestly 
waistcoat that almost salutes his chin. 

“Enter a pretty cockatoo!” cries my sister, with an insolent laugh, 
pointing the insult by indicating with her forefinger the curly flourish 
of fine fair hair that surmounts the young man’s forehead and blue 
spectacles. “Pretty cockatoo!” 

“ You should not make personal remarks, Miss Leonora,” answers 
Frederick, blushing. 

“My name is not ‘Leonora,’” retorts she, with a pout; “don’t 
lengthen my two charming soft French syllables into that great long 
English mouthful, Leonora.” ‘ 

But Frederick is deeply diving into a pocket in the hinder part of 
his raiment. Thence he apparently draws a little bonbonniére, 

“T have brought you some chocolate, Miss Lenore; that—that is 
why I called to-day. I—TI think I once heard you say that you liked 
it.” 

“My dear cockatoo, I hate the sight of it!” replies she, gravely, . 
with the utter and unconscious ingratitude of a spoiled child. “I ate 
it every day and at every confectioner’s in Rouen last week; now, if 
it had been a strawberry tart—open, fresh strawberries; but it is not 
—give it to Jemima.” 

“Never mind her, Mr. West,” say I, it being my pleasing life-task 
to mend the breaches made by Lenore in her adorer’s feelings—I never 
having any breaches of my own to mend—“ never mind her; but tell 
us who your new friend is; we have been on the gui vive ever since 
we saw you parting so tenderly under the arch.” 

“Do you mean the man that came with me to-day as far as the 
Porte?” asks Frederick, who has sat down upon the music-stool, and 
is turning slowly round and round, in order to be able to follow with. 
his spectacles Lenore into whatever part of the little room her meas- 
ured walk may take her. “ But, indeed, he is no friend of mine,” he 
adds, uneasily—‘no friend at all; a mere acquaintance—a college 
acquaintance.” 

“ What is his name?” inquires I, nibbling a stick of Lenore’s de- 
spised chocolate, and asking the question more for the sake of some- 
thing to say than from any particular interest iv the subject. 

“Le Mesurier.” 

“Hem! a good name, isn’t it? And what is he doing now?” 

“ He is making a walking-tour through Brittany with a friend; the 
friend has gone for two or three days to stay at the Marquis de Rou- 
billon’s chdteau near Dol, and Le Mesurier is to wait for him here.” 

“ Where is he staying at?” 

“The Hotel de la Poste.” 

“ And why did not you bring him up here with you, pray?” asks 
Lenore, joining in the conversation, and throwing herself indolently 
on the little hard horse-hair sofa as she speaks. 

“ Because he would not come,” answers Frederick, quickly, and I 
think I detect a glance of malicious triumph in his voice. 

Lenore reddens. “I dare say you never gave him the chance.” 

“On the contrary, I said to him, ‘I am going to make a call on 
some ladies at Mdlle. Leroux’s pension ; will you come, too? I do not 
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doubt that they would be very happy to make your acquaintance ;’ 
and he said—stay, let me think, I know he worded it very strongly— 
‘Good God! No! one has enough of women in England.’” 

“Interesting misogynist!” says Lenore, ironically. “What a 
sweet—what a holy task it would be to bring him to a healthier frame 
of mind!” 

“T don’t really think he would suit you, Miss Lenore,” says Fred- 
erick, nervously, making the music-stool squeak painfully as he fidgets 
upon it; “he has a way of saying more coolly impertinent things to 
ladies, in a quiet way, than any man I ever came across.” 

Lenore jumps up into a sitting posture, and a mischievous, tor- 
menting look flashes into her laughing gray eyes. 

“My dear Frederick, how you excite me! After hearing nothing 
but how charming I am, from you and such as you, how refreshing to 
be told impertinent plain truths, in a quiet way, too—I like the quiet 
way, there’s something shy and contraband about it—by a handsome 
woman-hater—I’m sure he must be handsome—in a reddish beard!” 

“ He is a man of any thing but a good character,” says Frederick, 
lowering his voice, as if the subject he was broaching were one not fit 
for ladies’ ears; “ at least, he was not at Oxford.” 

Lenore springs to her feet. 


“Frederick!” she says, impressively, “ you have decided me; I | 


wish to see him!” 

“T don’t quite see how, Lenore,” say I, still nibbling. ‘“ Magnifi- 
cently as you always affect to despise the shackles of conventionality, 
you can hardly force your acquaintance upon a poor man who has dis- 
tinctly declined it.” 

Lenore’s two hands are clasped behind her back, as she stands 
before us. Suddenly she stretches out one of them to Frederick. 

“I don’t care,” she says, with a little emphatic stamp; “I bet 
you half a crown that before nightfall I have seen him.” 

“ You know I never bet, Miss Lenore.” 

“Oh no! of course not,” drawing herself up very stiffly, and 
affecting to button a high, double-breasted waistcoat ; “ sacred calling 
— injurious example to flock, etc., etc.” 

“ Never mind her,” say I, recurring to my usual formula of sooth- 
ing; “don’t you know that ever since that unlucky attack of croup 
she had when she was a child, when the doctor said she was not to be 
contradicted, and was to do whatever she liked, that Lenore has 
never been fit to speak to?” 

“If you see Le Mesurier,” says Frederick, not heeding my 
blandishments, and getting rather pink with exasperation, “it will be 
against Ais will.” 

“Very likely, but I shall see him!” 

“He is always bored by the society of respectable women; he 
never makes any secret of it.” 

“ What an uncharitable remark for a clergyman to make! 
amiable trait you mention heightens my interest in him. 
shall see him.” 

“Good-bye, Miss Herrick,” cries Frederick, vaulting off his stool, 
which at parting gives one last, worst valedictory squeak, and picking 
up his soft dumpling hat—“ good-bye, Miss Lenore!” 

“Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” replies Lenore, rhetorically. 
“If you are going to the Hétel de la Poste—do not, however, put 
yourself out of the way on my account—but if you are going there, 
you may tell our mutual friend to expect me about four.” 

Two minutes later the front-door closes on Mr. West, and I hear 
my sister running down-stairs, and calling “ Stephanie, Stephanie!” at 
the top of her fresh, gay voice. Stephanie is the Breton femme de 
chambre. 


Every 
Well, I 


CHAPTER Il.—WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Ezxore’s bedroom: over the papered walls, a design of blue pea- 
Cowers and giant asters, straggling quaintly, yet prettily: a small bed 
in a Lttle recess curtained off; a wash-hand basin as big as a broth- 
bowl, and a ewer as big as a cream-jug; « minute, dim looking-glass 
hung exactly where it is impossible to get any thing more than a sug- 
gestion of one’s own face in it. Before this glass two women are 


standing, Lenore and Stephanie; the first is looking at herself; the | 


second is looking at the first. Lenore is no longer an English lady ; 
she is a Breton peasant. Her waist is girt about with a heavy black 
woollen petticoat, gathered into so many great folds at the back and 








sides as to make her look as wide-hipped as the weather-beaten coun- 
trywoman beside her; a gay little. purple shaw)-handkerchief pinned 
over her broad chest. Lenore is a fine woman, not a chicken-breasted 
pretty slip of a girl; and on her head (from which the chignon has 
disappeared) she is struggling, with dubious success, to arrange a 
head-dress similar to that worn by her companion. 

“Gh, que mademoiselle est adroite!” cries the latter, with the 
awful mendacity of a Frenchwoman, when any contest between truth 
and civility is concerned ; standing, with her hands on the broad hips 
that Nature or her petticoat-plaits have given her, looking on. 

“Mademoiselle is not adroite at all,” cries Lenore, impatiently, 
recklessly mingling together the Gothic and Anglo-Saxon tongues. 
“ Au contraire, she is very maladroite ; coiffez moi Stephanie, je vous 
en prie,” sitting down on a chair, and letting her handsome awkward 
hands fall idle into her lap. 

A Breton cap off is one thing—it is merely a straight piece of 
well-stiffened muslin or net; on, it is quite a different matter. Ste- 
phanie having, for the space of about two minutes, arranged, and 
pinned, and tied, bursts into a cascade of shrill French laughter. 

“Mon Dieu! but mademoiselle has a droll air! Mademoiselle 
will pardon her; but, dame, it makes one pdmer de rire!” 

Lenore rises, and putting her face close to the dark mirror, with 
its disfiguring side-lights, surveys her changed countenance with 
eager solemnity. A little border of nut-brown hair, emerging from 
the crisp white muslin; the broad, stiff lappets, turned up and back, 
and secured with a pin on the crown, making a huge loop at each side 
of the head. Why describe what every one knows—that most piquant 
of head-gears that the wise Breton peasantry have not yet abandoned 
in favor of the mock lace and tawdry cheap flowers of our own lower 
orders ? 

“ Je suis belle, n’est ce pas ?” she asks, a little doubtfully, peep- 
ing over her own shoulder at the grave round beauty of her anxious 
peach-face. 

“Oh, mademoiselle est belle & ravir! (a va a merveille; on ne 
peut mieux, etc., etc.” 

“But my hands are too white,” breaks in Lenore, stemming the 
torrent of encomium. ‘ What will you sell me your nice red fingers 
for half an hour for? Except on the stage, too, I suppose a peasant- 
woman does not wear rings” (slipping them off on the wash-hand- 
stand—dressing-table there is none). ‘“ Well” (with a parting glance), 
“TI think I am unrecognizable, am I not, Stephanie? I should not 
know myself if I met myself in a shop-window.” 

As she passes the salon door, Lenore peepsin. “ Do you know 
me, Jemima?” Jemima gives a great start, and her knitting rolls 
down unheeded on the parquet : 

“Why, Lenore, child, what have you been doing to yourself? 
What a fright you look! Where are you going?” 

“To the Hétel de la Poste,” answers Lenore, shutting the door 
briskly, and running down-stairs very quickly to avoid questions or 
remonstrances. 

It is but a five-minutes’ walk from Mdlle. Leroux’s to the Hitel de 
la Poste; but in five minutes there is plenty of time for courage to 
ooze out at fingers’ ends. Lenore’s feet, which at first, despite her 
heavy peasant-boots, bore her along quickly enough, subside into a 
very lagging walk. Her bravery is considerably cooled by the time 
she reaches her destination. An old shabby diligence is standing in 
the street; on a bench, beside the hotel-door, three men in blue 
blouses are sitting drinking cider ; in the door-way, a disengaged gargon, 
with a napkin under his arms. 

“Est a que c’est ici l’Hétel de la Poste?” asks Lenore, almost 
timidly, her question being rendered rather superfluous by the fact of 
the hotel bearing its name in yard-long letter- on its front. 

“ Qui, madame. Madame est Anglaise?” with a surprised glance 
at her dress. 

“Yes, madame is English. 

“Ca commence, madame.” 

“ Are there any of my compatriots staying here ?” 

“ There are several, madame—a crowd, in fact.” 

“ Did any of them arrive to-day?” 

“ Two English messieurs arrived by the voiture from Carlines. If 
madame wishes, she can see their malles qu’on va monter,” pointing in- 
ward to a heap of portmanteaus and hat-boxes. 

Madame enters and inspects them. 

“ And where is this monsieur ?” she asks, pointing with her finger 


Is there much company here now?” 
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to a small and rather battered portmanteau, bearing the name of 
“ Paul le Mesurier, Esq.,” in large white letters upon it. 

“That monsieur is in the salle ; he has commanded some cognac 
and a siphon.” 

As he speaks a second garcon emerges from the unseen, bearing a 
small tray with the identical refreshments indicated upon it. By a 
sudden impulse Lenore runs forward to meet him. 

“ Would it be permitted,” she asks, coloring furiously, “ for her to 
take that into the salle?” 

“ Mais oui, madame, si ¢a vous convient ” 

They both stare at her; one laughs. If she had been by herself 
now, at this last moment, she would have set down the tray and fled; 
but retreat is cut off by the first garcon politely throwing open the 
salle-door. With trembling knees and a galloping heart, Miss Lenore 
enters. 

A long room and a long table laid for any number of people; bot- 
tles of vin ordinaire, napkins, covered dishes full of emptiness, tooth- 
pick stands, pots of mangy hydrangeas and geraniums down the 
middle ; a little clergyman with falling shoulders that would not have 
disgraced a woman or a champagne-bottle—Frederick, in fact—study- 
ing an Indicateur in one of the windows. Another gentleman at the 
table, with the back of his head and a suspicion of lion-colored beard 
emerging from the sheets of Galignani. 

As noiselessly as her great clodhopping boots will permit, Miss 
Herrick approaches the latter and deposits his cognac at his elbow. 
But in so doing her hand trembles so much that she knocks down a 
fork and spoon, which fall with a clink on the floor. As she stoops 
to pick them up, and as he lifts his eyes, rather irritated at the noise, 
their glances meet. In Lenore’s there is a mixture of expressions : 
shame, defiance, and, above all, and before all, disappointment ; for, af- 
ter all, this interesting, woman-hating rowé is not handsome ; by no one 
but the mother who bore him could he ever have been thought even 
good-looking. In the stranger’s look there is nothing but extreme 
surprise—nay, astonishment. Glad, despite herself, to have got off 
so cheaply, Lenore is beating a hasty retreat, when Le Mesurier’s 
voice overtakes her. 

“I say! Marie! Julie! Marion! Hi! What the deuce is the 
French for hi? Call her back, West. I have tried all the names I 
know; they are generally all Maries, but she won’t answer to that.” 

“Do you want any thing ?” asks Frederick, looking up innocently 
from his Jndicateur with that beamingly-benevolent look that spec- 
tacles always give. 

But his friend, excited by the pursuit of a pretty face, has pre- 
eipitated himself toward the door, which is left ajar, and, passing 
quickly through it, finds himself face to face with the object of his 
search, who, not having had presence of mind to take refuge in 
flight, is standing there with her empty tray—red, guilty, and beau- 
tiful. 

“West, West! What’s the French for ‘What is your name ?’ 
Do they grow them like this here? Beeause, if so, we had better im- 
port a few. Comment vous appellez-vous, ma chére?” trying to take 
her hand. 

“What do you mean?” cries the girl, in very good English, 
snatching it away, totally forgetting her assumed character, and 
looking daggers at the insolent wretch who had dared to call her “ ma 
chére.” 

“ Are you English ? ” asks Le Mesurier, aghast, recoiling a step or 
two, and his mouth opening in horror as the thought of the admir- 
ing familiarities he has just been giving utterance to darts across his 
brain. 

At the sound—hardly credited—of a too well-known voice, Mr. 
West has thrown down his Jndicateur, and comes running to the scene 
of action. 

“Miss Lenore!” 

She looks up at him—a dare-devil light in her eyes—resolute, now 
that the dénowement has come, to brave it out. 

“Did monsieur call?” 

“Miss Lenore, are you mad?” 

She stretches out her hand to him. 

“Who was right? I have won my half-crown; pay it me.” 

Le Mesurier turns from one to the other in blank astonishment. 

“Tsay, West, what is it all about; what is the joke?” 

“ You had better ask this lady.” 

“There is no joke, none,” says the girl, looking at him archly, but 





growing crimson. “I came here to see you. I put on this dress to 
avoid being recognized ; I have failed, that is all.” 
“To see me/ Iam sure I am immensely flattered” (looking ex- 


| cessively surprised, and biting his lips hard to repress a broad smile); 


“but are you sure that you are not mistaking me for some one 
else ?” 

“Tt was not that I cared in the least to see you,” she says, frown- 
ing, and tears of shame rushing to her eyes. 

“Of course not; of course not!” bowing. 

“ But when I say that I will do a thing, however foolish, I always 
do it.” 

“An excellent rule to go through life with,” replies he, gravely, 
still fighting with a laugh; “but there are difficulties sometimes in 
the way of putting it into practice, are there not ?” 

“ Miss Lenore, Miss Lenore,” says Frederick, the veins in his fore- 
head swelling, and all his little pink features working with nervous 
vexation, “ will you allow me to see you home? If we walk very fast 
—it is not an hour when there are many people about—perhaps you 
will not be recognized.” 

“T don’t in the least care if I am recognized,” answers Lenore, 
stoutly. “I have done nothing to be ashamed of.” 

As she passes out, Le Mesurier holds open the door and bows for- 
mally and solemnly ; and through the Place Duguesclin and the Fossé 
Miss Herrick carries the recollection of a rather ugly tanned face, in 
which she conjectures the contempt that does not appear—carries 
away with her also the pleasant consciousness of having made an ut- 
ter and unladylike fool of herself, without the poor consolation of 
having done it amusingly. 

“*Girl of the Period!’” says Paul to himself, thrusting his hands 
into his coat-pockets as he watches her departure through the low- 
ered Venetian blinds; “after all, the Saturday does not overcolor; 
from all such, ‘Good Lord deliver us !’” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A BOUQUET OF ROSES. 


“Gather ye rose-buds while ye may, 
Old time is still a-flying.” 


OTHING shows more plainly the tender goodness of our Creator 

than the combination of beauty with utility that He has placed 

upon the earth. He not only bestows on us the necessaries of life, 

but He mingles with them objects which give us pleasure and draw 

our hearts nearer to Him. Soft clouds of white and pink blossoms 

precede the fruit of the cherry and the peach ; and, amid the farmer’s 

crops, the golden-hearted daisy and the azure corn-flowers raise their 

heads, preaching in silent voices sermons of love and praise. In all 

things beauty is the shadow of utility, always accompanying it and 
softening its rough outlines and angles. 

Flowers are the most common expressions of the beautiful in Na- 
ture. They have been aptly called the stars of earth, and the rose is 
the moon among stars—the queen of flowers. 

It is preéminently the flower of poesy; no other has furnished so 
many striking and delicate similes and metaphors. The poets of all 
ages have united in praising the rose. Anacreon, in an ode, enumer- 
ates the various epithets borrowed by poets from this fragrant flower, 
which was highly esteemed by both Greeks and Romans. Among 
them it was dedicated to Eros and Aphrodite, and was the emblem 
of joy and love, at the same time, rather anomalously, of prudence. 

Herodotus mentions roses having sixty leaves which grew in the 
garden of Midas, son of Gordius, in Phrygia. This species was noted 
for its agreeable odor. The guests at Roman feasts wore garlands of 
roses on their heads, and Nero caused them to be showered from an 
aperture in the ceiling of his dining-room. Heliogabalus is said to 
have suffocated several persons in this manner, who literally died in 
“aromatic pain.” Lucullus expended immense sums in procuring 
roses at all seasons of the year; and Cleopatra, in an entertainment 
given to Mark Antony, had the floor of her banqueting-room covered 
with roses to the depth of an ell. One of the Roman emperors used 
wine of roses, and had the public baths supplied with the same costly 
liquid. Some of the ancients reposed on mattresses stuffed with rose- 
leaves, Verrus, travelling in a litter, reclined on cushions of this 
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sort, wearing a garland upon his head and another around his neck, 
while above him was suspended a net containing rose-leaves, the fra- 
grance of which he leisurely inhaled. 

The Spartan soldiers had degenerated so greatly from the black- 
broth principles of their ancestors that, after the battle of Cirra, they 
refused to drink wine that was not perfumed with roses. These flow- 
ers, at the regatta of Baiw, were strewed upon the surface of the Lu- 
crine Sea. The peculiar excellence with which the Greeks endowed 
the rose is shown by a pretty expression of Aristophanes, “ You 
have spoken roses,” somewhat similar to the French phrase “ Dire des 
fleurettes.” It has been conjectured that roses were used in embalm- 
ing the dead ; however that may be, some ancients ordered in their 
wills that their tombs should be annually adorned with them. In an 
elegy Muretus uses the term “rosa” as an appellative of endear- 
ment. 

The old Greeks and Romans certainly had too much of a good 
thing. After eating, drinking, wearing, and sleeping on roses, they 
took them in the form of medicine, and, dying, the blushing buds 
bound their brows. Even in another sphere their favorite flower was 
believed to exist, for, according to Anacreon— 


“ The Graces love to wreath the rose, 
And Venus in its fresh-blown leaves, 
An emblem of herself perceives.” 


Hafiz and Sadi, the two greatest of the Persian poets, have steeped 
their works in the fragrance of the rose; and with them, as in all 
Oriental poetry and romance, the rose is inseparably connected 
with the sweet-toned nightingale. ‘“ You may place a hundred 
handfuls of fragrant herbs and flowers,” says Jami, “before the 
nightingale, yet he wishes not, in his constant heart, for more than 
the sweet breath of his beloved rose. Moore has crystallized this 
beautiful belief in poetry as beautiful, and Byron alludes to it in 
“The Giaour :” 


“ For there—the rose o’er crag and vale, 
Sultana of the nightingale, 
The maid for whom his melody, 
His thousand songs are heard on high, 
Blooms blushing to her lover's tale.” 


The opening of rose-buds by the singing of the nightingale is a 
figure of speech much used by the poets of the East. As Jami ex- 
presses it, “ The nightingales warbled their enchanting notes and rent 
the thin veils of the rose-bud and the rose.” 

The Mohammedans venerate the rose, because they believe that it 
sprung from the sweat of Mohammed ; they, therefore, do not like to 
tread upon its leaves or see them fall to the ground. The Ghebers 
maintained that when Abraham, their great prophet, was cast into the 
fire by order of Nimrod, the flames instantly turned into a bed of 
roses, in which the child sweetly reposed. A somewhat similar story 
is related by Sir John Maundeville. A young maiden was accused of 
crime, and condemned to die at the stake. As the fire began to burn 
around her, she prayed that her innocence might be made known, and 
immediately the flames were extinguished ; the fagots that were burn- 
ing became red-rose bushes, and those unburned, bushes bearing 
white roses. 


“ Who has not heard of the vale of Cashmere, 
With roses the brightest that earth ever gave?” 


Moore has made the hundred-leaved rose of Cashmere famous in 
his delightful “Feast of Roses.” But alas for the poet’s dream! 
Cold reality has shivered it! It is as ethereal and unsubstantial as a 
feast of roses would be to you or me, dear reader, if spread before 
either of us after a hard day’s work. A recent traveller, having 
passed through that region upon which the bright Nourmahal once 
shone, declares that it is by no means so couleur de rose as the bard 
has described it to be. How unfeeling, how unsparing are facts! 
The Gradgrinds are gradually destroying all our pet illusions. Pope 
Joan is gone, and I would not be surprised if some audacious in- 
dividual attempted to prove that Queen Elizabeth never wore a wig, 
or—horrible thought !—tried to weaken our faith in Cinderella. 

That the rose was cultivated by the Jews, and used by them as an 
ornament, is plain from its frequent mention in the Bible. Solomon 
likens the Church to the rose of Sharon, and in the Book of Wisdom 
we find this passage: “Let us crown ourselves with rose-buds ere 
they be withered.” In Ecclesiasticus is an allusion to the rose-plant 





of Jericho, and again occurs: “ Hearken to me, ye holy children, and 
bud forth as roses growing by the brook.” 

In the New Testament we find no mention of flowers, except in 
one instance—the exquisite one of the lilies, 

The rose, degraded by the pagans to the service of sensuality, was 
raised by the Christians, like music and art, to its true sphere, and 
devoted to the glory of its Creator. 

In the religious pictures of the old masters the rose was often in. 
troduced. Mrs. Jameson gives several examples. One picture, 
painted by Philippino Lippi, is especially remarkable. “ Here,” she 
says, “the mystical garden is formed of a balustrade, beyond which 
is seen a hedge, all in a blush with roses. The Virgin kneels in the 
midst and adores her Infant, an angel scatters rose-buds over Him, 
while the little St. John also kneels, and four angels, in attitudes of 
devotion, complete the group.” In the litany of Loretto the blessed 
Virgin is styled “ Rosa mystica,” or mystical rose ; and in a sweet lit- 
tle poem, from the Spanish, a similar allusion occurs : 


“ When the eternal God would make Himeelf a child, 
To Gabriel He said, in tender voice, and smiled, 
*Go, my Gabriel, go to the land of Galilee; 
There, in a lonesome place, a hamlet you will see; 
*Tis Nazareth the blest—the blest for evermore— 
Where you see the rose-bough a-bloom besiue the door ; 
In a little honse—you'll know it by that sign— 
Lives the chosen maiden, White Rose of David's line.’” 


Many beautiful legends are connected with this fairest flower of 
the floral train. Any one who has read Montalembert’s “ Life of St. 
Elizabeth” will call to mind the legend of the miraculous roses. St, 
Elizabeth loved the poor, and frequently relieved their wants with her 
own royal hands. At one time great scarcity was felt in the land of 
Hungary, over which her husband ruled, and economy was obliged to 
be practised even within the palace. By close frugality Elizabeth 
managed to supply the wants of many of her people, for her husband 
required that the greatest care should be used in distributing food. 

Hearing of a case of unrelieved suffering, and not wishing her 
servants to disobey the king’s order, she started alone on her mission 
of charity, concealing some articles of food in the folds of her 
dress, 

Just as she reached the back-steps of the castle she met her hus- 
band, with several gentlemen, returning from the chase, Surprised 
to see her thus burdened, the king asked her what she was carrying; 
but, as she held her dress in terror to her breast, he gently disen- 
gaged her hands, and saw, not food, but sweet clusters of red and 
white roses. 

It is also recorded that St. Cecilia and her husband Valerian were 
presented with crowns of roses from heaven; and the English poet 
Massinger founded a tragedy on the story of St. Dorothea, who by 
her prayers brought down an angel bearing celestial fruit and roses 
for the heathen lawyer Theophilus, thus converting him to Chris- 
tianity. 

In Fletcher’s tragedy, “ The Two Noble Kinsmen,” thornless roses 
are spoken of: 

“ Roses, their sharp spines being gone, 
Not royal in their smell alone, 
But in their hue.” 


Juliet asserts: “ That which we call a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” Romeo would doubtless have contradicted 
her had he his wits about him during his lady-love’s soliloquy, but, as 
he was in love, that could not be expected. It is not until after young 
love’s dream that the contradiction comes in. 

Whether a rose by any other name would smell as sweet, is, to the 
mind of the writer, doubtful. Objects kept in the presence of per- 
fume become scented by association; and, were we to deprive the 
rose of its name, we should take away a part of its aroma for the same 
reason. 

Roses appear to be almost as impartially distributed as the rays 
of the sun. Nearly every country possesses some special variety. 
Even the regions of eternal ice are not without specimens of this 
lovely flower. 

Far up above the seventieth degree of north latitude blooms the 
solitary Rosa blanda, or soft-colored rose. Farther south the Rose 
rapa opens its pale-pink buds, and nods its double corolla in the 
breeze. In Labrador and Newfoundland the Rosa rapa also blooms, 
and its neighbors, the ash-leaved rose, with small red heart-shaped 
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petals, and the lustrous rose, having brilliant red cup-like flowers, 
delight the eyes of the wandering Esquimaux. 

In Iceland, where vegetation is at times so scarce as to be insuffi- 
cient to support life, the hardy little Rosa spinosissima raises its cream- 
colored blossoms, sometimes tinged with pink on the outside, to catch 
the transient sunbeams of the northern summer. In Lapland, a coun- 
try almost as barren as Iceland, the pretty little May rose and the 
blood-red Rosa rubella spring from the sterile soil. The May rose 
also is found in Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and Russia, together 
with the cinnamon rose and several others. 

Some species do not flourish away from a certain spot, while others 
grow, with but little variation, throughout whole countries. For in- 
stance, the Lyon rose is not found out of the State of Tennessee, nor 
Pollin’s rose, except at the foot of Monte Baldo, in Italy. On the 
other hand, the field rose trails its branches all over Europe, and 
the well-known dog-rose displays its pale-pink petals in Europe, Asia, 
and a part of America. The roots of the latter were formerly believed 
to possess the virtue of curing the bite of s mad dog, and hence the 
name. 

The whole American Continent owns but fifteen varieties of roses, 
but many are probably yet undiscovered. In the United States the 
Rosa diffusa is common. It blooms in the early summer, having two 
pink flowers growing on one stem. One of the most beautiful of the 
American roses is the small-flowered rose, bearing delicate pink double 
flowers, on the slopes of the Pennsylvania hills. The straight-stemmed 
rose and the brier-leaved are found on the verge of forests in most 
of the Middle States. 

In Georgia the snowy Cherokee rose enchains the giant forest- 
trees with its swinging garlands. In the marshes of the Carolinas 
the Rosa evratina, the Rosa Carolina, and the Rosa lucida, flourish in 
wild luxuriance. The pink flowers of Wood’s rose grow by the 
waters of the Missouri. 

Even Siberia possesses a rose (Rosa acicularis) which extends its 
needle-like thorns on the banks of the Frozen Ocean. 

The loveliest of all roses is the moss-rose, peering in fragrant 
beauty from beneath the soft texture of its verdant veil. The musk- 
rose is a native of the north of Africa and the south of Spain. It is 
an old inhabitant of the garden, having been introduced into England 
at the end of the sixteenth century, and it has been cultivated since 
that time. Its flowers are white, possessing a delightful odor. It is 
said to bloom only in very hot summers, Titania mentions it, speak- 
ing to Bottom : 

Come, sit thee down upon this flowery bed, 


While I thy amiable cheeks do coy, 
And stick musk-roses in thy sleek, smooth head.” 


And, in Miss Mitford’s tragedy of “ Foscari,” Camilla says: 


“See! this rose is 
Withering too, that was so fresh and fair, 
The white musk-rose—that which he used to love.” 
This rose is supposed to be the one so often spoken of by the Persian 
ts. 

The Alpine rose blooms luxuriantly among the mountains from 
which its name is derived. It bends its stalk in the form of an arch 
after flowering. 

The sweet-brier (Rosa rubiginosa) is the pride of the southern 
counties of England. England claims ten indigenous roses, the most 
common of which is the dog-rose, or eglantine. 

France possesses twenty-four varieties, and among them the yellow 
rose surpasses all others in richness of coloring. The variegated 
province, or cabbage rose, is also a native of France, being a variety 
of the Rosa Gallica, 

Germany is poor in native roses, but nowhere else do they display 
such beauty in tint, and such large double flowers. The yellow rose 
(Rosa lutea) is a native of Germany. A remarkable variety is culti- 
vated with petals externally yellow, but red on the inside. This rose 
has a disagreeable, bug-like odor. 

Asia is said to have given birth to the rose; however that may be, 
it possesses thirty-nine indigenous roses. Fifteen of these belong to 
the Chinese empire. The India or China rose is a native of China, 
having been carried to India. It is hardy in habit, and now quite 
common; it blooms not only in summer, but in winter, when the 
weather is mild. Another native of China is the pretty Lawrence rose, 
Searcely six inches high, which puts forth its diminutive flowers all 





the year round; and still another, the tall, many-flowered rose (Rosa 
multiflora), whose branches sometimes reach the height of sixteen feet. 
In the early summer it shows splendid clusters of double pink flowers. 
The noisette rose and the tea-rose are said to be varieties of the China 
rose; the petals of the latter possess a fine fragrance, and are used in 
flavoring tea in the Celestial Empire. The double Chinese rose (Rosa 
microphylla) is highly prized by connoisseurs in the United States, be- 
cause of its delicate foliage and very double flowers. 

In some gardens of the East the rose-tree is cultivated; it isa 
veritable tree; its wide-spreading branches, adorned with richly-per- 
fumed snow-white flowers, make fragrant the surrounding air. 

It is said that the “velvet and gold” damask rose was 
brought from Syria to France by the knights who followed St. 
Louis to the Holy Land. The name Syria is supposed to have been 
derived from a species of rose named Suri, and many of our most beau- 
tiful feminine names are derived from the rose. Some ill-natured 
creature may insinuate that such names are very appropriate, there 
being no rose without its thorn; but /do not say that, having a whole- 
some fear of thorns before my eyes. 

The largest of all rose-trees flourished some years ago in Toulon. 
Its stem was two feet eight inches in circumference at the surface of 
the soil, and, when in full bloom, it bore from fifty to sixty thousand 
flowers. , 

A wild-rose (Rosa canina), reputed to be one thousand years old, 
grows in the crypt of the cathedral of Hildesheim, Baron Humboldt, 
however, proved that it was about eight hundred years of age. A 
very respectable antiquity, indeed! It is renowned throughout Ger- 
many, and the legend connects it with a vow of Louis the Pious, the 
founder of the cathedral. 

Abbé Berleze speaks of a rose-tree which he saw near Naples in 
1819; it had been planted near a poplar sixty feet high, and had 
clambered up to the topmost branches of its companion-tree. 

But I will tie up my unskilfully-culled roses; perhaps the drowsy 
reader has gone to sleep while bending over my bouquet. Well, if so, 
and his dreams have been filled with the richness of roses, I, like the 
novelists, who always find some subject for satisfaction, am content, 
and lay down my pen, feeling that my end has been accomplished. 


Mavrice F, Eean, 
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S it thy dear voice, beloved, 
That is calling me to-day ? 

Art thou lonely there without me, 

In that home so far away ? 
Angels’ voices, sweetest music ! 

Seem to reach my listening ear ; 
But above them all, beloved, 

Comes thy voice to me, so clear! 


Ah! the world grew strangely dreary, 

When it held thy form no more! 
And my heart is, oh, so weary! 

As the days pass o’er and o’er. 
But I gather comfort, darling! 

When I know that up above 
There is one among the angels 

Who is watching me with love. 


Yes, I hear the angels calling! 
Ah! I knew the time would come, 
When thy dear, dear voice among them, 
Would call my spirit home. 
And my heart gives speedy answer 
To the summons sent me now: 
Let thy hand, my own beloved, 
Place the crown upon my brow. 


Mary Bam 
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TABLE-TALK. 


“ F all the qualities for which a human 

being can be admired,” says the 
Saturday Review, “ perhaps there is none that 
strikes us as more thoroughly amiable than a 
love of children.” This broad statement, 
which the world will generally consider as es- 
sentially true, the reviewer no sooner makes 
than he proceeds to show why love for chil- 
dren is mainly illogical and irrational. “‘ Why,” 
he asks, “ should we be called upon to love a 
small lump of fat and gristle with an infinites- 
imal infusion of soul rather than a fully-de- 
veloped human being?” To this query some 
people would answer that we love children 
because of their innocence. But, while chil- 
dren are, it is true, more innocent than adults, 
it ceases in their case to be a recommenda- 
tion. Innocence is good so far as it implies 
a superiority to temptation. A baby has not 
shown a marked propensity for spirituous li- 
quors, and it has abstained from committing 
murder, for the best of all possible reasons ; 
but these facts, according to our reviewer, give 
it no claim te our admiration, “ We do not 
admire an idiot because he has not main- 
tained any theories destructive of all genuine 
religion, or even a rich man because he has not 
shown any inclination to steal.” Mere nega- 
tive innocence can have no title to the world’s 
applause, is the burden of the reviewer's ar- 
gument, but we fancy people obey a very nat- 
ural, even if an illogical instinct, when they de- 
light in the simple innocence of little ones. 
Another argument, which the reviewer be- 
lieves to be illogical, is that which asserts we 
ought to be more affected by the sight of in- 
fant suffering than that of adults: “ We 
must ask whether this sentiment can be jus- 
tified in cold blood? A child, it is said, has 
done nothing to deserve the agonies of hun- 
ger which it is suffering. But who can say 
whether a grown-up man deserves the pain a 
bit more fully? Most people are more deeply 
moved by the story of tortures inflicted upon 
helpless infants that by that of much greater 
tortures inflicted upon adults, who, in all but 
name, are equally helpless for all practical 
purposes.” And so, in despite of the logic 
of the matter, the world will very generally 
say they ought to be moved. Even our re- 
viewer, after showing that the tenderness com- 
monly exhibited for children is logically ir- 
rational, yet admits that it is a test of amia- 
bility of character, and, further, that “ the 
parental instinct, which in its unattached 
form is the basis of a love of children in 
general, is to be encouraged, not because it is 
reasonable, but because it is the most essen- 
tial of all instincts to a healthy condition of 
society. A philoprogenitive race will, on the 
whole, bring up the best generation of suc- 
cessors,” and “those who love children the 
most will be reckoned among the most exem- 
plary of the species.” It may be added that 
a love for children, so commonly diffused, is 
one of the best evidences we have that man- 
kind is not at heart so depraved as some rea- 
soners would have us believe. It would be a 
sad day, indeed, if logic in this matter were 
ever to replace instinct, and people should 
begin to inquire why their hearts should open 


with exceptional tenderness toward the little 
ones. 


The custom of giving annuity-pen- 
. sions, as it exists in England, is unknown 
to us in this happy land of simple republican- 
ism and economical, or would-be economical, 
statesmen. We have our pension-office, it is 
true; but the functions of this are confined 
to doling out annuities or land-tracts to our 
ancient or disabled warriors. In England 
searcely any one, except the very poor, need 
give up hopes of some day or other receiving 
the “royal bounty.” Bishops, and chancel- 
lors, and German princes, judges and commis- 
sioners, pages of the back-stairs and mis- 
tresses of the robes and “ privy purse,” civil 
servants, high and low ; Cockney heroes who 
pull rash little boys out of the Serpentine 
in the Park, and country tradesmen who help 
to put down riots; poets, historians, artists, 
philosophers, sculptors, travellers, diploma- 
tists, provincial mayors—all these classes are 
down iy the happy roll of pensioners, to whom 
welcome checks are sent quarterly on that 
adamantine repository, the Bank of England. 
There is, among these, a special class of pen- 
sions called “ civil-list pensions.” They are 
not, as one might gather from the name, the 
pensions paid to superannuated civil servants, 
but are devoted to certain classes specially 
defined bylaw. Each year the home minister 
is permitted to distribute twelve hundred 
pounds in these life-pensions. They are 
awarded for “ just claims on the royal benefi- 
cence,” “personal services to the crown,” 
“ performances of duties to the public,” “ use- 
ful discoveries in science,” “attainments in 
literature,” and “attainments in the arts;” 
and they range from one thousand to ten 
pounds a year. A recent report of the pen- 








sions granted under this provision for the last 
thirty years gives us an inkling of the man- 
ner in which the “ civil-list pensions” have 
been bestowed, and some amusing features, 
widely illustrative of English habits and char- 
acter. The pensions are not benevolent; 
persons in want of funds are not especially 
considered ; and it is clear that royal or min- 
isterial favoritism prompts the bestowal of 
many if not most of them. We find two 
gentlemen awarded, in 1846, four hundred 
pounds apiece for life, “in consideration of 
services rendered by their ancestors to Charles 
II. in aiding his escape after the battle of 
Worcester”—about two centuries before! 
Baroness Schzen gets four hundred pounds 
for serving her majesty faithfully for eighteen 
years; and her majesty’s French, German, 
singing, writing, and dancing masters were 
made happy by annuities of one hundred 
pounds each. Among the interesting items 
in this long list—twelve hundred pounds being 
doled out year after year—let us glean a few 
of the most significant. The daughters of 
Sir George Cathcart get three hundred pounds 
for his services at Inkerman; there are pen- 
sions of fifty pounds each to the daughters 
of Sir Hudson Lowe—St. Helena Lowe, who 
domineered over the exiled Bonaparte ; three 
hundred pounds are awarded to Mrs. Ward, 
the illegitimate daughter of Lord Nelson by 
Lady Hamilton—this is under the head of 
“naval services!” The widow of Mr. Row- 
croft, whose merit was that he was consul at 





Cincinnati, gets one hundred pounds; the 
private secretaries of various premiers and 
ministers come in for goodly morsels ; good 
old temperance Father Theobald Matthew has 
three hundred pounds, which is worthy; and 
Miss Rye, the promoter of female emigration 
to Canada, receives seventy pounds—not too 
much. Among the literary people, Tytler, 
Tennyson, Carleton the novelist, the widow 
of Southey, and Dr. Bloomfield, get two hun. 
dred pounds; William Howitt one hundred 
and forty pounds ; the widows of Hood, Tom 
Moore, Douglas Jerrold, and Gilbert 4 Beck. 
et; Payne Collier, Mrs. Jameson, Jordan, Sir 
Francis Head, Lover, Bailey, the author of 
“Festus ;” Mrs. Oliphant, Allingham, Mrs, 
8. C. Hall, and the interminable Ainsworth, 
are among the one-hundred-pound pensioners ; 
while Gerald Massey, “a lyric poet sprung 
from the people,” must be content with sev. 
enty pounds, and Dinah Mulock with sixty 
pounds a year, from the state. 


Several years ago a lady appeared in 
the English courts as a claimant for the Eng- 
lish crown ; averring herself to be the grand. 
daughter and heiress of George IV., by his 
secret marriage. More recently the House of 
Lords has been called on to decide claims 
to the earldoms of Breadalbane and Stair. 
Two things are craved and respected by most 
Englishmen above all material goods—“ prop- 
erty” and title. By “property,” in England, 
is usually meant a spacious estate in the 
country, with arable lands, occupied by 
farmer-tenants, and crowned by a fine old 
mansion — Elizabethan, if possible, with 
lawns and chestnut avenues, and ivy hanging 
thick about its walls. This is the “stake in 
the country” which gives the Briton weight 
at county hustings and fairs, and in Parlia- 
ment. It is no wonder, therefore, that the 
contest over the ancient estates and title of 
Tichborne—an ante-Norman family—should 
be long and bitter in the Court of Common 
Pleas. An infant baronet is in possession, 
and has been for years. For some time there 
seemed no more likelihood of his title being 
questioned than that the title of her majesty 
herself was in jeopardy. But it seems the 
eldest son of the house had run away from 
home, gone to South America, and sailed 
thence for New York, in a ship which went to 
the bottom of the sea. The supposition was, 
that the real baronet had long been food for 
the monsters of the deep. <A year or two 
since, however, a brawny man, with knotty 
hands and rough speech, turned up, and 


| claimed to be this shipwrecked personage— 


in fact, Sir Roger Tichborne himself. His 
mother recognized him as her “long-lost 
boy,” and died in that belief. Others—his 
old comrades in the army, the family butler, 
and attorney, and divers country squires— 
have also sworn to his identity. His story is 
most singular and romantic—how he was 
saved from shipwreck, and the life he led asa 
sheep-raiser in Australia. The whole evi- 
dence at the trial has been so contradictory 
as to involve the truth in mystery. Proba- 
bly, ere now, this remarkable case, which has 
been the topic of interest and discussion in 
all the homes and beer-houses of England, 
especially in the upper circles—for is it not 
the issue who shal] be a baronet and a great 
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landed proprietor ?—is decided. We refer to 
it more to suggest the significance of the case 
as a very interesting phase of English char- 
acter, than to remark upon the case itself. 
The idea of “ property ” is still so sacred in 
England, despite the Hyde Park “demonstra- 
tions ” and the Communist clubs, that a claim 
to one of the old estates divides the whole 
kingdom into two very earnest parties ; elicits 
long and repeated leaders from all the papers, 
metropolitan and provincial; calls for the 
utmost acumen of the two chiefs of the 
British bar, Sir John Coleridge and Ser- 
geant Ballatine ; is fought with hot obstinacy 
week after week, and eclipses both the Whit- 
suntide races and the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment in popular interest. One country 
gentleman testified that so acrimonious were 
the discussions on the case between his wife 
and himself, that they had made a mutual 
and comfortable covenant “ to talk about the 
weather.” The sensitiveness of the English 
middle and upper classes, with reference to 
“property,” is all the more acute, since 
France has once more become volcanic, and 
since a party, headed by men not to be de- 
spised, has arisen in England and begun 
fearlessly to propagate the idea of a social 
republic. ' 


—— We mentioned a few weeks since 
that those people who denounce so vividly 
the fashionable dress of the day are not 
quite sound in holding up for emulation the 
supposed simplicity of adornment exhibited 
byour grandmothers. That the Puritan wom- 
en of New Exgland were of simple habit is 
true, but in fashionable circles here as ‘vell as 
in England there was an elaboration of dress 
and excess of ornament which the pr2sent 
generation has not advanced upon. We in- 
vited, in our previous comments, attention to 
any gallery of old portraits, and to Mr. Gris- 
wold’s description of manners in the “ Re- 
publican Court.” We have now at hand Mr. 
Forsyth’s “Novels and Novelists of the 
Eighteenth Century,” which, if presenting no 
new facts in this matter, yet conveniently 
groups the testimony for our purpose. He 
tells us that, “at the beginning of the last 
century, the fashionable head-dress was the 
commode, or frontage, by which the hair was 
piled up on wires to a prodigious height. 
Then there came a sudden fall, so that wom- 
en who were more than seven feet high were 
reduced to five.’ In Smollett’s novel of 
“Humphrey Clinker,” Lydia Medford describes 
her preparations for an assembly. “I was 
not six hours,” she says, “in the hands of the 
hair-dresser, who stuffed my head with as 
much black wool as would have made a quilt- 
ed petticoat, and, after all, it was the small- 
est head in the assembly.” In Miss Burney’s 
“Evelina” the heroine says: “I have just 
had my‘hair dressed. You cannot think how 
oddly my head feels; full of powder and 
black pins, and a great cushion on the top of 
it. . . . When I shall be able to make use of 
acomb for myself I cannot tell, for my hair 
is so much entangled—frizzled they call it— 
that I fear it will be very difficult.” One 
would almost affirm that this must refer to a 
young lady of the present year of grace, and 
not to one of a hundred years ago. At about 
this period the petticoats of the ladies were 





of so monstrous and extravagant a size as to 
become favorite subjects of satire and carica- 
ture. We learn from one writer that “the 
fashionable hoops are made of the richest 
damask, with gold and silver, fourteen guineas 
a hoop.” There is in the Zuatler a paper 
which gives an account of a mock-trial of a 
pretty young woman for wearing a monstrous 
petticoat, which, when taken off, the judge 
ordered to be drawn up by a pulley, and it 
formed “a very vast and splendid canopy, 
and covered the whole court of judicature 
with a silken rotunda, in its form not unlike 
the cupola of St. Paul’s.” In addition to 
this evidence, we have that of Goldsmith, who 
says: “Our ladies seem to have no other 
standard for grace but the run of the town. 
If Fashion gives the word, every distinction 
of beauty, complexion, or stature, ceases. 
Sweeping trains, Prussian bonnets, and trol- 
lopees, as like each other as if cut from the 
same piece, level all to one standard.” Our 
ancestors seemed no more inclined to indi- 
viduality of taste or judgment than we are. 
As to simplicity of dress, Mr. Forsyth relates 
in his entertaining volume one instance, 
which, however, was more startling than ad- 
mirable. At a masquerade in 1749, then a 
favorite form of public amusement, one of the 
maids-of-honor to the Princess of Wales ap- 
peared in the character of Iphigenia ready for 
sacrifice, in a close dress of flesh-colored silk. 
But this lady went too far, and was rebuked 
by the princess, who threw her own veil over 
her. 





Scientific Hotes. 


REMARKABLE paper, read by General 

A. J. Pleasanton before the Agricultural 
Society of Philadelphia, on the acceleration of 
the growth of plants and animals by selecting 
certain rays of the solar spectrum, has been 
published, under the title of ‘“‘ The Influence 
of the Blue Color of the Sky in developing 
Animal and Vegetable Life.’”” This paper re- 
lates a series of most extraordinary experi- 
ments, by which it is shown that both animals 
and plants flourish to a remarkable degree when 
subjected to the influence of blue or violet rays 
of light. General Pleasanton first erected a 
grapery, in which every eighth row of glass on 
the roof was of violet-colored glass, alternat- 
ing the rows on opposite sides of the roof, so 
that the sun in its daily course should cast a 
beam of violet light on every leaf in the 
grapery. Cuttings from roots one year old, of 
the thickness of pipe-stems, and cut close to 
the pots containing them, were planted in 
April, and by September many of them had 
attained a growth of forty-five feet in height, 
and an inch in diameter. In the following 
year the growth was, if any thing, more re- 
markable. They were started to grow in 
March, after having been cleaned and pruned 
in the preceding January. ‘‘ Besides the for- 
mation of new wood,” says the general, ‘and 
the display of the most luxuriant foliage, there 
was a great number of bunches of grapes, 
which soon assumed the most remarkable pro- 
portions—the bunches being of extraordinary 
magnitude, and the grapes of unusual size and 
development.” In the following September 
the same seedsman came to visit the grapery 
again, and, after having critically examined its 
contents, estimated the weight of grapes as 
being twelve hundred pounds. One may well 








be astonished at this product, when it is con- 
sidered that in grape-growing countries, where 
that fruit has been cultivated for centuries, a 
period of time of from five to six years will 
elapse before a single bunch of grapes can be 
produced from a young vine, while here were 
plants only seventeen months under cultiva- 
tion giving a most remarkable yield. It was, 
of course, predicted that the fertility of the 
vine would be soon exhausted, but, up to May, 
1871, nothing of the kind occurred. General 
Pleasanton also tested the effect of blue glass 
upon animal life. A litter of pigs was separated, 
a portion reared in the ordinary way and a por- 
tion under blue glass. There was a slight dif- 
ference in favor of the latter. A sickly bull- 
ealf was subjected to the same influence with 
remarkable results. In a few days its feeble 
condition disappeared, and at the end of two 
months its growth had become almost marvel- 
lous. In forty days it gained six inches in 
height. At the end of four months it was 
turned into the barn-yard, and at fourteen 
months old was one of the best-developed 
animals that could be found anywhere. Gen- 
eral Pleasanton believes that his discovery is 
applicable even to the human family. Archi- 
tects, he thinks, might arrange the introduc- 
tion of these mixed rays of light into our 
homes, and thus confer great benefit upon the 
occupants. 


Science has recently sustained an irretriev- 
able loss in the person of M. Francois Achille 
Longet, the celebrated French physiologist, who 
died from heart-disease, to which he had been 
subject for the last six years. Born in 1811 at 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, he while stil] young 
particularly directed his attention to the study 
of experimental physiology, having in the 
course of thirty years effected immense prog- 
ress in this branch of medical science. Among 
his more important works we may cite the 
following: Numerous memoirs on the fune- 
tions of the larynx and lungs, 1841; “t Traité 
d’Anatomie et Physiologie du Systéme Ner- 
veux de l’Homme et des Animaux Vertébres”’ 
(Treatise upon the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Nervous System of Man and the 
Vertebrated Animals), 1842,to which the In- 
stitute awarded a prize of six hundred dol- 
lars; ‘“‘Un Traité de Physiologie”? (A Trea- 
tise of Physiology), 1850-’59, a work that has 
become classical, and justly regarded as a 
masterpiece of its kind. His principal works, 
which are mainly distinguished for their clear- 
ness, precision, and vigorous logic, were pub- 
lished in the Archives Générales de Medecine, 
Gazette Médicale de Paris, Annales des Sciences 
Naturelles, and Annales Medico-physiologiques, 
of which he was one of the three originators, 
Appointed a member of the Académie de Mé- 
decine when only thirty-three years old, M. 
Longet occupied for many years the chair of 
Physiology at the Faculty of Medicine, and 
likewise a chair at the Académie des Sciences 
in the section of Anatomy and Zoology. Sin- 
cerely regretted by all lovers of science, the 
celebrated physiologist leaves behind him a 
blank which will not readily be filled up. In 
his works on physiology, M. Longet ascends 
from the functional phenomena to general laws, 
follows the development of life throughout the 
whole zoological scale, consolidates and con- 
firms by new modes of experiments the beau- 
tiful discovery of Mr. Charles Bell as to the 
different réles of the anterior and posterior 
funis of the spinal marrow in relation to sensi- 
tiveness and motion. M. Longet investigated 
with great success the laws of excitability in 
the nerves; the peculiar and direct irritability 
of the muscular fibre stripped of the nervous 
fillet, which during life transmits to it the or- 
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ders of the will; the existence of mixed nerves 
and the classification of cranium nerves; and 
the action of electricity on the nervous system. 
In 1840 he completed his celebrated experi- 
ments on the latter subject, associated with M. 
Matteucci. An adversary of the school called 
electro-nervist, he admits that irritability is a 
property inherent in living muscles, on which 
the electric current acts only as a special ex- 
citer, without being able to replace it when ex- 
hausted. In a work published in 1847, M. 
Longet established that the principal motor of 
respiration has its seat in the gray fasciculus, 
or intermediary, of the spinal bulb. In 1847 
he also completed a series of experiments rela- 
tive to the effects of the inhalation of sulphuric 
ether on the nervous system of man and ani- 
mals ; in 1852, associated with M. Masson, he 
published the result of his experimental stud- 
ies on the voice and the production of sound in 
divers musical instruments, and his ingenious 
investigations upon the sanguine exhalations 
of the meninges, pulmonary emphysema, the 
chemical composition, saliva, etc., which are 
so many evidences of his keen penetration, 
strong judgment, logical accuracy, and pro- 
found knowledge of the laws regulating the 
functions of life. 


Mr. John Fisk’s eighth lecture of his sup- 
plementary course before Harvard University, 
on Evolution, is devoted to an examination 
of Darwin’s theory of the origin of species. 
After giving an outline of this theory, he pro- 
ceeds to summarize it as follows: ‘ When 
analyzed, the theory of natural selection will 
be found to consist of eleven propositions, of 
which nine are demonstrated truths, the tenth 
is an inevitable corollary from its nine pred- 
ecessors, and the eleventh is an admissible 
postulate. Let us enumerate these proposi- 
tions: 1. More organisms perish than survive. 
2. No two individuals are exactly alike. 3. In- 
dividual peculiarities are transmissible to off- 
spring. 4. Individuals whose peculiarities 
bring them into closest adaptation with their 
environment are those which survive and trans- 
mit their peculiar organizations. 5. The sur- 
vival of the fittest thus tends to maintain an 
equilibrium between organisms and their en- 
vironments. 6. But the environment of every 
group of organisms is steadily though slowly 
changing. 7. Every group of organisms must 
accordingly change in average character under 
penalty of extinction. 8. Changes due to in- 
dividual variation are complicated by the law 
that a change set up in any one part of a highly- 
complex and coherent aggregate, like an or- 
ganism, initiates changes in other parts. 9. 
They are further complicated by the law that 
structures are nourished in proportion to their 
use. 10. From the foregoing nine proposi- 
tions, each one of which is indisputably true, 
it is an inevitable corollary that changes thus 
set up and complicated must eventually alter 
the specific character of any given group of 
organisms. 11. It is postulated that, since the 
first appearance of life upon the earth’s sur- 
face, sufficient time has elapsed to have enabled 
such causes as the foregoing to produce all the 
specific heterogeneity now witnessed.” 


Nitro-glycerine does not seem to become 
any more civilized as it mixes in scientific so- 
ciety. We read, in a German publication, an 
extraordinary account of the explosion of only 
ten drops of this substance, which a pupil in a 
laboratory had put into a small cast-iron sauce- 
pan, and heated with a Bunsen gas-flame. The 
effect of the explosion was, that the forty-six 
panes of glass of the windows of the labora- 
tory wer. smashed to atoms, the saucepan was 
hurled through a brick wall, the stout iron 





stand on which the vessel had been placed was 
partly split, partly spirally twisted, and the 
tube of the Bunsen burner was split and flat- 
tened outward. Fortunately, none of the three 
persons present in the laboratory at the time 
were hurt. When nitro-glycerine is caused to 
fall drop by drop on a thoroughly red-hot iron 
plate, it burns off as gunpowder would do un- 
der the same conditions; but, if the iron be 
not red hot, yet hot enough to cause the nitro- 
glycerine to boil suddenly, an explosion takes 
place. 


Borax-lakes, fields of carbonate of soda that 
are inexhaustible, and immense deposits of 
pure sulphur, are among the mineralogical won- 
ders of Nevada. The Virginia Enterprise says 
that loads of carbonate of soda are daily 
brought to that town from deposits at no great 
distance to the eastward, and that this soda is 
of a snowy whiteness, without stain, and free 
from dirt or any other foreign substance. It 
is fit for family use just as it is found. When 
a stratum of the soda is removed from its bed, 
another is immediately formed. Crude borax 
from Nevada is furnished at Sacramento for 
five cents a pound. Jasper, cornelian, moss- 
agates, amethysts, chalcedony, and chrysolite, 
are found in various parts of the State; while 
petrified wood, some of which, when cut and 
polished, makes beautiful seals, cane-heads, 
and other ornaments, is very abundant. 
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Houses in Holland. 


SUBSTANTIAL Amsterdammer’s house, 
plain only on the outside, is resplendent 
with white marble and glorious with carved 
work within. The walls of the chief rooms 
have often been painted by first-rate artists, 
and Italian sculptors must have had afine time 
of it in the wealthy city, for their hand is to 
be seen on cornice and balustrade in many a 
simple merchant’s house. 

The basement-floor is always raised a few 
feet above the surface of the ground, to steal a 
little height in air for the kitchen, the floor of 
which is even then a foot or two below the 
level of the underlying ooze, but, of course, 
ooze-tight with cement—Bettinji, the cook, is 
stout and healthy notwithstanding—and, as- 
cending from the street by a flight of five or 
six steps, a very solid door admits you to a 
long and narrow passage, lofty and marbled 
on either side, and lighted by glass above the 
door. The drawing-room, or, not unusually, 
the counting-house, with this passage, takes 
up the entire width of the house. 

The first thought one has on entering any 
Dutch chamber, a drawing-room not excepted, 
is, ‘* How very long!” the next, ‘* How very 
bare!” Every thing is handsome; but there 
is so little of it. No lounging-chairs, no round 
table with knick-knackeries ; a cabinet with 
closed glass doors, of course, chairs placed in 
formal rows, a handsome chandelier, a stove- 
place, and that is all. You take a seat, and 
perhaps touch the wall with your elbow—lo! it 
yields to the touch. Wall-paper is a misnomer 
in Holland. Paper-hangings is the proper 
word. These sometimes are of oil-paintings 
on canvas, and sometimes of paper stretched 
on canvas fastened on light wooden frames, 
which can be taken down bodily when their 
gay coverings have to be renewed. Evidently 
these are the next descendants from tapestry 
and arras. The walls may be damp, and very 
probably are so, but then “they assume a vir- 
tue, if they have it not ;’’ for one’s eyes are nev- 





er offended in Holland by dripping, smeared, 
washed-out wall-paper. 

The bedrooms are also but scantily fur- 
nished, and, except in guest-chambers, one 
does not often see a chest of drawers or a ward- 
robe. A foreign visitor, indeed, is apt to be 
at a loss what to do with clothes until he dis- 
covers that doors, cunningly concealed, open 
into cupboards all about the room. By-the- 
way, Mevrouw always hangs her dresses in 
these ; she seldom folds them in a drawer. 

At the top of the house, both in town and 
country, is invariably to be found a spacious 
laundry, extending, in fact, over the whole 
area of the house. In this the linen is stored 
in presses, and the clothing of the past season, 
winter or summer, all duly turned inside out, 
hangs on pegs all about. Here, twice a year, 
Mevrouw holds her grand saturnalia. Without 
doubt, the most important item in a Dutch 
girl’s dowry islinen. The quantity she thinks 
necessary for her own person and for house- 
hold purposes isenormous. But then it should 
be known that she * washes” (the linen, of 
course) but twice in the year. Cuffs, collars, 
and muslins, she says, must be washed often; 
but all other things are flung, for a time, into 
huge buck-baskets big enough for half a dozen 
Falstaffs to hide in; indeed, these are astound- 
ing baskets, and, when full, will weigh four or 
five hundred-weight. Every house has a block 
and pulley firmly fixed to the ornamented 
coping of the roof, which, indeed, is purposely 
constructed to carry this useful machine, and 
forms a noticeable feature in the architecture 
of all the Dutch houses ; and, by means of the 
block, these huge baskets are readily lifted to 
and from the laundry, and furniture or heavy 
articles of any kind to the other stories through 
the windows. A visitor for the first time may 
see with amused bewilderment that particularly 
lumbering trunk of his wife’s, which has been 
the despair of railway-porters throughout his 
journey, whipped up by invisible hands to a 
height of sixty or seventy feet in no time, and 
disappear through a bedroom window. The 
clothes are simply rough-washed in the coun- 
try, and, when sent back, all the females in the 
house set to work for a good fortnight to man- 
gle and iron, starch and crimp; and you may 
be sure that every bit of clothing a Dutch 
young lady of the middle classes is wearing 
has thus been got up by her own fair hands. 
The original outlay in linen is no doubt large, 
but the cheap mode of washing pays good in- 
terest for the money. 


Archbishop Darboy. 


Monseigneur Georges Darboy, Archbishop 
of Paris, condemned to death and shot by the 


+ leaders of the ‘‘Commune”’ on the 26th of 


May, was one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the liberal and progressive fraction of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Born on the 16th of 
January, 1813, he thus untimely perished in 
his fifty-eighth year. 

After brilliantly distinguishing himself 
while a student in the Seminary of Langres, 
he was ordained to the priesthood in 1836, and 
appointed Vicar of St. Dezier, near Vassy. 
Three years afterward, he was intrusted first 
with the chair of Philosophy, and then with 
that of Dogmatic Theology, at the Grand Semi- 
nary of Langres, both of which he occupied 
with great acceptance to the numerous students 
attending his classes. On the Seminary of 
Langres being transferred in 1844 to a religious 
order, M. Darboy left his diocese and came to 
Paris, where Monseigneur Affre appointed him 
almoner of the Collége Henri IV., and after- 
ward honorary canon of the metropolis. 

The direction of the Moniteur Catholique 
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baving been intrusted to him by Monseigneur 
Sibour, he fulfilled the delicate duties of his 
new position with great tact and discretion. 

Rising rapidly in the hierarchy of the 
Church, he was named, successively, first almo- 
ner of the Collége Henri IV., honorary vicar- 
general, inspector of religious teaching in the 
lyceums of Paris, apostolical prothonotary, 
general titulary vicar of Paris; in 1859, Bishop 
of Nancy; and finally, in 1863, Archbishop of 
Paris, in lieu of Monseigneur Morlot, having 
been préconised on the 16th of March and in- 
stalled on the 22d of April in the same year. 
On the 8th of January, 1864, he was named 
grand-almoner of the emperor, and called to 
the senate by the decree of the 5th of October 
following. On the elevation of M. Darboy to 
the archbishopric, he at once distinguished 
himself by his political moderation, spirit of 
conciliation, and enlightened liberality, by 
which all his public and private acts were 
characterized down to the moment of his vio- 
lent death. 

His principles appearing too lukewarm for 
the more ardent and bigoted ultramontanes,; 
his pastoral letters were perpetually criticised 
by them as being too prominently stamped 
with philosophy and tolerance. One of them 
on ‘* Devoir”’ (duty), published in February, 
1866, did not repudiate the principles of inde- 
pendent ethics, and raised against him a 
storm of indignation among the more narrow- 
minded members of his community. - 

Separating himself from the partisans of the 
temporal power of the pope, he, on the 27th of 
November, 1867, uttered his celebrated speech 
on the Roman question, which drew upon him 
the undisguised hostility of the Holy See. 
A letter written by the pope, quoted by M. 
Ollivier, on January, 19, 1869, proves the de- 
gree of irritation created by this discourse, 
and certain acts of condescension characterized 
as pandering to the spirit of the age. 

The counsels of the party of intolerance hav- 
ing prevailed at Rome, the pope persistently 
refused to confer upon Monseigneur Darboy 
the dignity of cardinal, the Archbishop of 
Paris having been classed by the Jesuits in the 
same category as Father Hyacinthe, during the 
discussions upon the doctrine of the pope’s 
infallibility. .M. Darboy published the follow- 
ing works, which are widely circulated among 
and highly appreciated by all sections of 
liberal-minded Catholics: ‘* The works of St.- 
Denis the Areopagite,” with introduction and 
notes; ‘‘ The Women of the Bible;” ‘‘ Holy 
Women ;”’ “‘ New Translation of the Imitation 
of Christ,’’ illustrated by Overbeck; “ Lives 
of the Saints ;”’ “ Life of St.-Thomas 4 Beck- 
et”—besides many pamphlets and contribu- 
tions to the leading religious and literary peri- 
odicals in France. The chief features of his 
works are simplicity of faith, fervor and ele- 
vation of language, and elegance of style. 
Besides being a writer of great weight and 
authority, he was also universally acknowl- 
edged to be one of the most eloquent preachers 
of the present generation in France. 

His whole time having been exclusively de- 
voted to the moral, spiritual, and physical 
well-being of the poorer sections of the com- 
munity, many members of which have reason 
to remember with gratitude his unostentatipus 
efforts and unwearied acts of charity, one 
Would have thought that he would have been 
the last individual in Paris that even political 
madmen would have deliberately selected as a 
victim to their rancor and spirit of unmean- 
ing vengeance. 

When taken out with his companions of 
captivity to be executed, in the court of the 
Roquette, his conduct, full of dignity and 





Christian resignation, was worthy ofa prince of 
the Church. His words of exhortation to his 
fellow-prisoners, and of pardon to the mis- 
creants about to assassinate them, melted to 
tears many of the National Guards surround- 
ing them, one of whom, on his knees, im- 
plored his comrades to prevent the iniquity 
from taking place, but to no effect ; the suppli- 
ant was kicked aside, and the Archbishop of 
Paris fell pierced with balls, a victim to the 
political passions of criminal adventurers 
whose wild ambition appeared to aim at the 
destruction of every principle of authority. 

In Notre-Dame, his tomb, along with those 
of two other Archbishops of Paris, viz., of 
Monseigneur Affre, shot on the barricades in 
1848, and Monseigneur Sibour, assassinated in 
the cathedral by a subordinate ecclesiastic, 
will be another eloquent protestation against 
the violence of mob-rule and the depravity of 
human passions. 


The Halleck Statue. 


A number of gentlemen, including some of 
the most prominent citizens of New York, hav- 
ing inaugurated a movement to erect a full- 
length bronze statue of the late gifted poet 
Fitz-Greene Halleck in the Central Park, invite 
all who may desire to contribute to the fund to 
forward their subscriptions to Professor 8. F. 
B. Morse, president of the association, 5 West 
Twenty-second Street; to General James Grant 
Wilson, secretary, 15 Kirkpatrick Place ; or to 
Benjamin H. Field, Esq., Treasurer, 127 Water 
Street. Twelve thousand dollars are required 
for the erection of the statue, more than one- 
half of which has already been subscribed by 
residents of New York, among them the follow- 
ing well-known gentlemen: 


Benj. R. Win- Thomas Barron, 
throp, $250 Benj. G. Arnold, 
Frederic de Peyster, 250 James W. Gerard, 
8. B. Chittenden, Charles L. Tiffany, 

Benj. H. Field, Augustus Schell, 
Hamilton Fish, J. Green Pearson, 
Jas. Gordon Ben- George K. Sistare, 
nett, George H. Boker, 
John David Wolfe, 200 Loring Andrews, 
Gulian C.Verplanck, 100 E. A. Duyckinck, 
Wm. Cullen Bryant, Jas. Grant Wilson, 
Sam]. F. B. Morse, George Wm. Curtis, 
William Niblo, J. Pierrepont Mor- 
T. W. C. Moore, gan, 
Thomas N. Law- William H. Fogg, 
rence, Daniel Huntington, 
David Dudley Field, Henry Clews, 
Thomas H. Faile, Wm. H. Macy, 
William M. Evarts, J. Van Shaick, 
William W. Phelps, Alex. Taylor, 
Charles T. Ray- W. L. Cogswell, 
nolds, John Warren, 
John P. Kernochan, H. F. Spalding, 
William and John Henry A. Burr, 
O’Brien, Richard E. Mount, 
John Q. Jones, dJr., 
D. Appleton & Co, William Kemble, 
Charles O’Conor, Alfred Pell, 
Wm. C. Rhine- W. W. Wright, 
lander, 100 John Roberton, 
David Stewart, 100 Jobn Bigelow, 
A. Oakey Hall, 100 John Fowler, Jr., 
C. V. 8. Roosevelt, 100 E. C. Benedict, 
A Lady Friend, 100 Charles A. Peabody, 
Cyrus W. Field, 100 Charles P. Daly, 
Thomas Lord, 100 Shepherd Knapp, 
Wm. T. Blodgett, 100 A. W. Blake, 
William B. Ogden, 100 George A. Elliot, 
Moses H. Grinnell, 100 George Hill, 
John A. C. Gray, 100 Charles Dana, 
Thurlow Weed, 100 John McKesson, 
Wm. A. Wheelock 050 8S. P. Dinsmore, 
Josiah Macy’s Sons, 50 Ellsworth Eliot, 


It is hoped that the statue will be erected 
next summer; but we think the fund ought to 
be completed by a popular subscription of the 
sum of one dollar contributed from all portions 


250 
250 
250 
250 
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of the country. Such a tribute to the author of 
** Alnwick Castle,” and “‘ Burns,” and a score 
of other poems that are dear to the heart of the 
people, ought to come from the people. ‘‘Coun- 
terfeit presentments’’ of Humboldt and Schil- 
ler already adorn our peerless park, and within 
a few months statues of Shakespeare and Sir 
Walter Scott will be erected there; but as yet 
nothing has been done there in honor of an 
American poet. We therefore trust that the 
Halleck fund will be speedily completed, and 
that the statue to the author of “‘ Fanny” will 
soon be followed by those of Fenimore Cooper 
and Washington Irving. 


Emile Deschamps. 


M. Emile Deschamps, the well-known 
French poet and littérateur, recently died at Ver- 
sailles, in the eightieth year of hisage. In 1812 
his ode entitled “*La Paix conquise””—Peace 
Conquered—attracted the attention of Napoleon 
I., who appointed him administrator of the Do- 
maines. On the return of the Bourbon family 
to France, he was imprisoned upon the charge 
of having worked at the fortifications of Vin- 
cennes, and offered a sword of honor to General 
Daumesnil. In 1818 he commenced his literary 
career; and, associated with his countryman 
Latouche, produced two comedies, viz., ‘‘Sel- 
mour de Florian,’’ and the “‘ Tour de Faveur,”’ 
which had more than a hundred representa- 
tions, and afterward supplied M. Casimir Dela- 
vigne with the idea of the ‘‘ Comedians.’’ Dur- 
ing this period of his life, a fierce literary war 
was waged between the followers of the classic 
and romantic schools. Enrolled in the first 
rank of the innovators, he started the Muse 
Frangaise—the French Muse—and edited it, as- 
sisted by Victor Hugo, De Vigny, Nodier, ete. 
In this periodical were published many of his 
literary articles, and a number of pieces of 
poetry, distinguished for gracefulness of style 
and elegance of language. Those articles signed 
The Young Moralist were published in 1826 
under the title of ‘* The Young Moralist of the 
Nineteenth Century.” In 1829 appeared his 
“ French and Foreign Studies,” “* Romances of 
Rodrigue,” and his celebrated translation of 
Schiller’s ‘* Bell.”” M. Emile Deschamps like- 
wise acquired much popularity by contributing 
to numerous reviews and periodicals, essays, 
stories, and miscellaneous writings, which were 
well received by the public. The most striking 
of those series are his “‘ Appartement 4 louer” 
—An Apartment to Let—‘t Une Matinée aux 
Invalides,” ‘*‘ Paul Réné,”’ “* Mea Culpa,” ete. 
In the principal daily papers he also contributed 
articles of literary criticism and archeology, 
pictures of morals and manners, etc. Besides 
‘*Tvanhoe,” an anonymous opera in prose, and 
the “‘ Libretto Stradella,”’ written for M. Nie- 
dermayer, a large number of his poetical com- 
positions have been set to music by the masters 
of his generation—Rossini, Bellini, La Mali- 
bran, etc. In 1834 he translated, with Mr. H. 
Blaze, Casti’s “‘Don Juan,” and codperated 
with M. Scribe in preparing the beautiful poem 
of the “‘ Huguenots.”’ In 1889 he published his 
poetic translation of ‘Romeo and Juliet,” and 
in 1844 that of “‘ Macbeth ;”’ those two dramas, 
with the preface and commentaries, form the 
first volume of the edition of his works, begun 
in 1844, but which remains unfinished. In 1852 
his ‘“* P-- sies des Créches”’ were not so well 
rece’ ed as the productions of his earlier years ; 
ouuce that date, with the exception of his ode 
on the occasion of the birth of the prince im- 
perial, the few fugitive pieces he produced are 
without literary value. On his eyesight failing 
him many years ago, he retired to Versailles, 
where he finally became stone-blind. The in- 
habitants of Versailles, with whom he was a 
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great favorite, will long remember the kindly 
sympathy, courteous bearing, and animated 
conversation, of the venerable poet who was so 
partial to the gardens, woods, avenues, and 
palace of the city, with which are associated so 
many souvenirs of le Grand Roi and other sov- 
ereigns of France. 


Foreign Items. 


OCHEFORT’S first experience as a jour- 

nalist was decidedly disagreeable. He 
was employed for a few days on the Presse, and 
then discharged by M. de Girardin in a letter 
recommending him to choose another profes- 
sion, as he was evidently not qualified for jour- 
nalism. He next-went to the Siecle, where 
Havin, the proprietor, told him a place was 
open for him; but, after Havin had read the 
first article Rochefort had written, he declined 
to engage him. Finally, M. de Villemessant 
put him at a very small salary, it is said, only 
two thousand five hundred francs a year, on 
the staff of the Figaro, more, it was reported, 
on account of his aristocratic descent than 
on that of his literary abilities. Ile was very 
slow in writing his articles, which always 
needed revision, and was not promoted in 
the Figaro office until he began to make a 
number of covert attacks on the leading per- 
sonages of the second empire, which attracted 
much attention. He then received a salary of 
twelve thousand francs a year, until he began 
issuing the Lanterne. The spiciest articles in 
that paper are said to have been written by 
Francois Victor Hugo. 


The young Grand-duke Alexis of Russia 
is the favorite son of his father, to whom he 
bears a striking resemblance. Ile speaks 
French, German, English, Polish, and Russian, 
fluently. During his boyhood his most earnest 
desire was to become a sailor; but, owing to 
his somewhat feeble constitution, his father re- 
fused to let him enter the naval service. The 
two most memorable incidents in the life of 
the young prince, within the last few years, 
were his presence at Kommissaroff’s attempt to 
assassinate his father, on which occasion young 
Alexis is said to have displayed more presence 
of mind than the ezar himself; and the courage 
with which he rescued a young girl from drown- 
ing in Lake Onega, on October 13, 1869. 


Nearly two thousand young ladies of Berlin 
applied for the honorable position of present- 
ing the golden laurel-wreath and delivering 
the ode of welgome to the Emperor William 
upon his entrance into his capital. The young 
lady who was finally intrusted with this task, 
Miss Blaser, was selected not only on account 
of her great beauty, but also because she had 
distinguished herself during the war as a nurse 
in the hospitals. In accordance with an old- 
established custom, the emperor will hereafter 
take care of the young lady, and, in case she 
should marry, give her a dower of five thousand 
dollars. 


Among the journalists who suffered most 
severely in consequence of the Communist in- 
surrection were Emile de Girardin and Henri 
de Villemessant. The three houses owned by 
Girardin, and the office of the Liberté, valued 
at four hundred thousand frines, were de- 
stroyed. 
office, believed to have been the best appointed 
in France. In consequence of its destruction, 
Villemessant lost his large library and exten- 
sive collection of autographs, for which he had 
refused, two years ago, an offer of two hundred 
thousand francs. 
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A few weeks ago, Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha, the brother of the late prince- 
consort, complained, in the presence of Prince 
Bismarck, that the order of the Iron Cross had 


been distributed too freely and indiscriminate- | 
| all Prussian telegraph-lines. 


ly. ‘I do not know about that,” replied Bis- 
marck ; ‘** the order is conferred on two classes 
of persons : 
tinguished themselves during the war; and, 
second, as a matter of courtesy, to men such as 
your highness and myself.”” The duke made 
no reply. 


Nélaton. the celebrated French surgeon, re- 
lates the following anecdote: A wounded Com- 
munist was brought to him. After examining 
the man’s injuries, the doctor said to the Com- 
munist’s wife, who was standing by with a very 
anxious face: ‘‘ Oh, this is not very serious. 
Your husband will be all right again in three 
months.’”’? ‘* Three months!” she cried in de- 
spair, “that is terrible; then he cannot be 
present at the pillage of the city!” 


The obituary notices in the London papers 
give us evidence of the ripe old age to which 
the members of the English aristocracy usually 
attain. In eight obituaries of eminent persons 
in the last number of the London News there 
Sir J. 
Bursdell was eighty-eigkt; Sir Oswald Mosley, 
eighty-six ; Sir Frederick Echlin, seventy-six ; 
Lord Flibank, sixty-seven, and so on. 


At one of the last sittings of the German 
Parliament, Prince Bismarck was so much de- 
lighted with a speech which M. Lasker, a 
representative and famous lawyer, had made, 


that he went up to him, shook him enthusias- | 


tically by the hand, and exclaimed: “ Really, 
Lasker, we must one day become colleagues!” 
Lasker replied, immediately: “‘ Prince, do you 
intend to become a lawyer ?”’ 


M. Guizot has entirely recovered his health, 
and says that he thinks he may live yet 
to celebrate his one hundredth birthday. He 
walks daily from eight to ten miles, is a very 


hours. His recreation at home consists in 
playing with his great-grandchildren and lis- 
tening to the reading of Dumas’s novels, of 
which he is very fond. 

At the funeral of Prince Puckler-Muskau, 


the once celebrated German author, Louisa 


for many years, was to have recited a poem 
which she had written for the occasion. But, 


upon arriving at the open grave, the lady was | 
| commit suicide there every year. 


so affected that she was unable to perform 
her task. 


Jenny Lind is said to be the authoress of a 


| novel, recently published at Stockholm, and 


entitled “An Artist’s Pilgrimage on Earth.” 
The book contains so much information about 
her early career, that it must have emanated 
either from herself or from one intimately ac- 
quainted with her. 


Jules Janin, who was formerly called by the 
Parisians ‘Le Roi du Feuilleton,” has announced 
that he will not write any longer for the peri- 
odical press. 
Journal des Débats, whose ablest contributor 
he was. 

Francis Liszt has recently sustained such 


heavy pecuniary losses in consequence of the 
dishonesty of his business-manager, that he 


intends to give concerts again in the various | 


countries of Europe, and may possibly also 


make a tour through the United States and | 


Mexico. 


first, to those who have really dis- | 
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This will be a sad blow to the | 


Iron telegraph-poles have been substituted 


for wooden ones on the line between Berlin 


and Potsdam, and along the railway from Weis- 
senfels to Gera, with such satisfactory results 
that it is now proposed to introduce them on 
In Switzerland 
they have also been satisfactorily tried. It is 
claimed that they will last so much longer than 
wooden ones that they will be cheaper in the 
end, while they are much more pleasing to the 
eye. 


The funeral-oration at the grave of Friedrich 
Halm, the great German dramatist, was deliv- 
ered by Henry Laube, another eminent dra- 
matic author, whom Halm had once bitterly 
wronged by bringing about his dismissal from 
the position of manager of the Imperial Theatre 
in Vienna. 


The corpse of Auber, the composer, was 
accidentally thrown into the Fosse Commune at 
the Pére-la-Chaise, and his relatives had con- 
siderable difficulty in recovering it. The re- 


| mains were finally buried at the Mont Parnasse 


cemetery. 


Leverrier, the celebrated French astrono- 


| mer, is in Rome, where the pope has received 


him at a special audience. It is said that the 
astronomer is so deeply affected by the recent 
events in his native country, that he has et- 
pressed the desire to become a monk. 


An American girl, a governess in an Eng. 
lish family residing at Liibeck, in Germany, 
has been sentenced to nine years’ imprison- 
ment at hard labor, for trying to kill her lover 
who had promised to marry her, but refused to 
do so. 


The Austrian cabinet considers Richard 
Wagner’s “ Imperial March” and Abt’s “ Se- 
dan March” so dangerous to the tranquillity 
and security of the empire, that it has forbid- 
der. their performance at public concerts. 


When Archbishop Darboy, of Paris, was 


| called out of his cell to be led to the place of 
hearty eater, uses no glasses, and works nine | 


execution, he exclaimed: ‘‘ It has taken these 
tyrants a long time to wreak their vengeance on 


7 


The paper having at the present time the 


| largest circulation in Paris is the Drapeau tri- 


colore, 2 new journal, of which Francisque de 


| Sarcey is editor-in-chief. 
Mihlbach, who had been his intimate friend | 


The public gaming-house at Monaco yields 


| an annual profit of upward of twelve bundred 


thousand frances. Ten persons, on an average, 


The Bavarian Military Gazette offers a prize 


| of five hundred florins for the best essay on the 
| influence which the American war has had upon 
the improvement of the means of warfare. 


Despite his advanced age, Adolphe Thiers 
works eighteen hours a day, devotes two hours 
to his meals and recreations, and only four to 
sleep. 


Among the persons who recently died in 


| Paris is Timothée Trimm, the once famous 


editor of the Petit Journal. 


‘A vast society has been formed in France 
for the purpose of discouraging the purchase 
of articles manufactured in Germany. 


“ L’Internationale,” the great working- 
men’s league, has upward of four thousand 


branch societies. 


Edouard Laboulaye has sold his house at 
Versailles, and intends to remove to England. 
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Varieties. 


HE Emperor of Germany is said to be par- 
ticularly anxious to reward in a liberal 
spirit the minister to whom he owes his crown. 
If the empire is worth any thing, the emperor- 
maker ought not, indeed, to go without some 
tangible acknowledgment. The latest project 
ascribed to imperial liberality by the Prussian 
press is the purchase of the handsome and 
valuable estate of Krotoschin, in Posen, at 
resent in the possession of Prince Thurn and 
Taxis, whose family, under the old régime, 
held the monopoly of the post-office through- 
out the empire. The estate pays one hundred 
and twenty thousand thalers’ annual rent, and 
the Ovedownik reports the emperor to have 
agreed to pay the owner two million four hun- 
dred thousand thalers for it, in order to hand it 
over to Prince Bismarck as a slight token of 
his gratitude. 


A French officer, a prisoner of war during 
the beginning of the campaign, was quartered 
for some time on parole in a merchant’s house 
in Hamburg, where he was treated with every 
consideration and kindness by the family. De- 
sirous of expressing his gratitude to his hosts, 
he left with them a sealed envelope, which was 
not to be opened until the day after his de- 
parture. When this occurred, it was duly 
opened, and found to contain a letter to the fu- 
ture French commander of Hamburg (when it 
should have been conquered and oeeupied by 
the French), begging him to treat the aforesaid 
family with as much consideration as they had 
treated the writer. The family are under obli- 
gations to the young officer. 


George Makepeace Towle, the author of the 
“History of Henry V. of England,’ who has 
served for many years as United States consul 
in France and England, and who now resides 
in Boston, is about to enter the field as a lec- 
turer, for which he is well qualified. He has 
a spicy lecture on “ By-way Phases of Paris- 
life,” in which he racily describes the oddities 
of student - life, curious street - characters, 
scenes in the courts, the English cockney in 
Paris, and gives a vivid picture of the real 
Paris-life outside the dazzling world which 
travellers observe. 


Two burglars, endeavoring to effect an en- 
trance upon the premises of a citizen of Cincin- 
nati recently, were driven off and nearly fright- 
ened out of their senses by the shrill cries of 
amonkey, which, perched upon a window-sill, 
had been watching their operations with great 
interest until they approached him so nearly as 
to excite his apprehensions in regard to his 
personal safety. A local journal says that if 
that monkey has a fair chance to develop, he 
may yet be found occupying the responsible 
position of chief of police. 


Mr. Lincoln was exceedingly astonished one 
day, as he was inspecting the prison in Wash- 
ington, by a prisoner who said to him: “*‘ How 
are you, Mr. President ? Iam glad to see you. 
I believe that you and I have been in every jail 
inthe Union.” ‘* This and the jail in Spring- 
field are the only ones I was ever in in my 
life,’ said Mr. Lincoln. ‘ Very likely,” re- 
sponded the rogue, ‘* but I’ve been in all the 
rest !’’ 


An exchange says that it knows of a boy 
who accidentally swallowed a silver half-dollar. 
Ther gave him warm water and tartar-emetic, 
and antimonial wine, and poked their fingers 
down his throat, until the boy thought he 
would throw up his toe-nails. After a while 
a doctor came ene who understood such cases, 
He administered a small dose of patent medi- 
cine, and in less than ten minutes the boy 
threw up the half-dollar in five-cent pieces. 
Science is a great thing. 





A tunnel under Boston Bay is projected to | 


connect East Boston with Boston. The ex- 
pense is estimated at two million dollars, while 
the ferries, which are free, now cost one hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year. The plans have 
been made with two tubes, each with an inside 
diameter of twenty-one feet, and to accommo- 
date horse-cars, teams, and pedestrians. 

_ No plant yields any thing like so much nu- 
triment from the same extent of soil as the 
banana. Baron Humboldt estimated that it re- 


turns twenty times as much as the potato, and 
one hundred and thirteen times as much as 
wheat. 


A dividend is the surplus, the remainder. 
the result, the end of a transaction, divided 
among the shareholders—hence the word di- 
vide-ends. An apothecary originally carried 
his medicine about in jars—he was a pot-car- 
rier—thence the word a-pot-he-carries. 


A lady who had a great horror of tobacco 
got into a railroad-carriage the other day, and 
inquired of a male neighbor: ‘* Do you chew 
tobacco, sir?”’ 
the reply, “‘ but I can get you a chew if you 
want one.”’ 


The Rev. Thomas L. Harris, founder of the 
“Brotherhood of the New Life,” at Brocton, 
on Lake Erie, has gone to England on a re- 
cruiting mission, accompanied by Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant. 


There are in the United States one hundred 
and fifty-three monasteries, or religious houses 
for men leading the monastic life of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church, and three hundred and 
thirty-six convents, or cloisters for women. 


Miss Jessie McLean, an American actress, 
who some fifteen years ago appeared at the 
Gayeties Theatre in New Orleans, has recently 
married Lord Cowper, the step-son of the late 
Lord Palmerston. 


Miss Isabella Bateman, sister of the cele- 
brated Kate Bateman, made her débué at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, with great success. 
She is only seventeen years of age, and of great 
beauty. 


Miss Maria Mitchell, of Vassar College, 
Clara Louise Kellogg, Adelaide Phillips, Char- 
lotte Cushman, and Harriet Hosmer, have 
been lately elected honorary members of the 
Sorosis. 

A flock of over ten thousand sheep were 
driven recently through Grass Valley, Califor- 
nia, in search of mountain-pasturage. 

Prairie City, Jasper County, Iowa, has 
three hundred inhabitants and an ‘ Opera- 
House.”’ 

- There were manufactured in the United 
States last year over half a million sewing-ma- 
chines. 


A man named Clay, in Canada, Iowa, owns 
feet which are fifteen inches in length and five 
broad. 


London bird-fanciers do a thriving busi- 
ness by painting sparrows and selling them as 
canary-birds, 

There are now four hundred professional 
wood-engravers in the United States. Thirty 
years ago there were not twenty. 

A lady advertises in the London Zimes for 
‘an accomplished poodle-nurse. Wages, one 
pound per week.” 

Little fish have a proper idea of business. 
Not being able to do better, they start on a 
small scale. 

A notice of a peal—Lightning. 





Che FHuseum. 


A KAFFRE house looks just like an exag- 

gerated beehive. It is of precisely the 
same shape, is made of nearly the same mate- 
rials, and has a little arched door, just like the 
entrance of a beehive, through which a man 
ean barely creep on his hands and knees. The 
structure of these huts is very simple. A cir- 
cle is drawn of some fourteen feet in diameter, 


“No, madam, I don’t,” was | 





an.t around it are stuck a number of long, | 


fiexible sticks. These sticks are then bent 
over at the top and tied together, so as to form 
a framework very like a common wire mouse- 
trap. A reed thatching is then laid over the 


sticks, and secured in its place by parallel | 


lashings. 


These lashings are made of “ mon- | 


key-ropes,”’ or the creepers that extend their | 





interminable length from tree to tree, and are 
found of every size, from a cable to a pack- 
thread. They twist themselves into so rope- 
like a shape, that many persons have refused 
to believe that they have not been artificially 
made. The rowsof lashings are about eighteen 
inches apart. In shape, the hut is exactly like 
the well-known snow house of the Esquimaux. 
On the rvof may sometimes be seen the skulls 
of oxen, This ornament is highly character- 
istic of the Kaffre. The high value which he 
sets on his cows is not surpassed by the love 
of the most confirmed miser for his gold. But 
there is another trait of the Kaffre mind, which 
is even stronger than avarice, and that is osten- 
tation, to which his cattle become of secondary 
consideration. On certain occasions he will 
slaughter an ox, and give a feast to his neigh- 
bors, who are sure to pgaise him in terms suit- 
able to the magnificence of the banquet. He is 
nearly certain to be addressed as father, and 
perhaps some of the more enthusiastic, when 
excited by beef, beer, and snuff, may actually 
hail him as chief. The slaughter of an ox is 
therefore a great event in the life of a Kaffre, 
and is sure to act as a step toward higher rank. 
Lest the memory of such an event should fade 
away as soon as the banquet has been ended, 
the proud donor takes the skull of the slaugh- 
tered ox and places it on the roof of his hut, 
where it remains as a sign that the owner of 
the dwelling is a man of property, and has been 
able to spare one of his oxen to serve as a feast 
for his friends. 

The building being now finished, the open- 
ing which serves as a door is cut on one side, 
its edges guarded with plaited twigs, and the 
Kaffre desires no better house. Though it has 
no window, no chimney, and no door that de- 
serves the name, he would not exchange it for 
a palace, and many instances have been known 
where Kaffres, who have been taken to Euro- 
pean cities, have travelled much, and been 
tolerably educated, have flung off their civil- 
ized garments, reassumed the skin-dress of 
their nation, and gone off to live in huts instead 
of houses. a 

The whole structure is necessarily very fra- 
gile, and the walls cannot endure much vio- 
lence. Our illustration represents the interior 
of an exceptionally large hut, being, in fact, 
the principal residence of a chief. Very few 
huts have more than four supporting posts. 
On the left may be seen two of the large store- 
baskets, in which milk is kept, while just be- 
yond the first basket is a sleeping-mat rolled 
up and resting against the wall. Some large 
earthen-ware pots, such as are used in cookery, 
are seen at the farther end of the hut, and a 
calabash rests against one of the posts. To 
the roof are hung bunches of maize, according 
to the curious Kaffre custom, which seems to 
ignore the fact that every thing on the roof of 
a hut is soon blackened with soot, owing to the 
smoke from the fire. Whether large or small, 
all the houses are made on exactly the same 
principle, and, except for their superior size 
and the ox-skulls which decorate them, the 
houses occupied by chiefs have nothing to dis- 
tinguish them from those which are inhabited 
by their dependants. The roof of the hut is 
not wholly dependent for support on the flex- 
ible sticks which form its walls, but is held up 
by a post or two, on the top of which is laid a 
cross-beam. This arrangement also permits 
the owner of the hut to hang to the beam and 
posts sundry articles which he does not wish 
to be injured by being thrown on the ground, 
such as gourds, baskets, assagai-shafts, spoons, 
and otherimplements. Ranged carelessly round 
the hut are the rude earthen-ware pots, in which 
the Kaffre keeps his beer, his milk, and pres- 
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ent stores 
of grain. 
The floor 
of the hut 
is always 
kept scru- 
pulous- 
ly clean, 
and is 
generally 
as hard as 
stone, be- 
ing made 
of _well- 
k nead- 
ed clay 
laid very 
smoothly, 
and beaten 
until it is 
quite hard. 
The best 
clay for the 
purpose 
is obtained 
from the 
nests of 
the white 
ant, which 
are beaten 
to pieces, 
then 
p ounded, 
and then 
mixed 
very care- 
fully with 
water. In 


Interior of a Kaffre Hut. 


a well- 
ulated h 
the welll 
en are very 
careful of 
their floor, 
and rub it 
daily with 
flat stones, 
until it 
is not on- 
ly smooth, 
but even 
polished, 
Just 
within the 
entrance 
is the 
primitive 
fir e-place. 
This, like 
almost ev- 
ery thing 
which 
the Kaffre 
makes, is 
circular in 
form, and 
is made 
usually 
of mud; 
its only 
object is 
to confine 
the embers 
: SS ——= within 
ee : a limited 
space. 
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presented. 

The Discoveries, Events, and Developments of the Year, are fully brought up, 
together with the History and Progress of all Countries of the World during the year. 
The volume is illustrated with Maps, and fine Steel Portraits of General Rosert E. 
Leg, General Von Motrxe, and King Victor EMMANUEL. 
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ever made: used in over 100,000 families. Millions of gallons have been sold. 
No accidents have ever occurred from it. 
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Nearly Ready, 
APPLETONS’ 


Hand-Book of American Travel, 


WESTERN TOUR. 


Containing full description of all Through-Routes from the Eastern Cjties to the 
West and Far West, the great Lake and River Routes, and all Local Routes 
west of New Vork. With Maps of States, Routes, and Cities. Uniform with 
“« Hand-Book of Travel,” Eastern Tour. ramo. Flexible cloth. 


This work will be the most complete hand-book of the Western country published. 
It will be a guide not only to the traveller on the through-routes of travel, but will 
give full particulars of all local routes. Its fulness in relation to the famous localities 
on the Pacific, such as Yosemite Valley and the “big trees,” will make it of great 
value to every person visiting the far West. It will contain descriptions of the lakes 
and rivers, of the towns and cities, of the mountain-regions and the “‘ plains,” of the 
mines, and general resources of all the t Western country. It will give the reader, 
whether traveller or not, as complete information as possible in regard to the sections 
of country it purports to cover. It has been written entirely anew for the preseat 
season, and each locality revised by a person resident there. 
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